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CLERMONT. 


CLERMONT MANOR HOUSE. 


F the several manor-houses standing on 

the banks of the Hudson River, none 

can compare with that of the Livingston 
family, called Clermont, in the beauty and 
magnificence of the surrounding scenery. It 
Stands upon a plateau of very fertile land, 
high above the great stream, with a back- 
ground of fine old forest-trees, orchards, and 





vineyards. From that plateau, gentle and 
abrupt slopes extend to undulating fields that 
border the eastern shore of the river. On 
the western side of the Hudson, a broken but 
fertile country, dotted by farm-houses and 
hamlets, stretches away several miles to the 
foot of the lofty Kaatsbergs, as the Dutch 





styled what we call the Catskill Mountains. 


These rise abruptly to an altitude of more 
than three thousand feet in some places. 
They form a chain with irregular summits, 
which blend, in the vision, with the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains, in Sullivan County, on the 
southwest, and melt away, in the far north, 
into the less elevated Helderberg range in 
Schoharie and Albany Counties. 

These mountains present their finest as- 
pects from the vicinity of Clermont. They 
are far enough distant to assume a pale azure 
hue, yet not too far to have plainly revealed, 
in light and shadow at any hour of the day, 
excepting at meridian, the charmingly-diver- 
sified shapes of their heavily-wooded sides. 
In their deep recesses yet lurk the black 
bear, the wolf, and the panther; and wild 
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deer graze in verdaht nooks all over these | from his native country to Scotland, at about 


magnificent hills. Clouds often hood their 
loftier domes, or lie in variegated strata far 
down from their summits; and sometimes 
summer showers go skurrying along their 
sides, throwing out lightnings, while their 
heads are bright with the sunlight in upper 
air. I think I have never had more beautiful 
visions of Nature in the forms of fields and 
groves, forests and river, grand mountains 
and mysterious clouds, than I saw one day at 
Clermont, in the summer of 1859. 

Nor does Nature furnish the only attrac- 
tions at this memorable spot. Historic events 
consecrate it in the heart of the American 
patriot, for hére the feet of marauding British 
soldiers trampled down the late autumn flow- 
ers, and their hands applied the torch that 
laid the old manor-house in ashes, in October, 
1777, because the Livingston family were 
prominent and earnest advocates of the inde- 
pendence of the United States. 

These soldiers were a part of an expedi- 
tion sent up the Hudson River by Sir Henry 
Clinton, after he had captured Forts Clinton 
and Montgomery, in the Highlands, under the 
command of General Vaughan, to make a di- 


| and settled in Albany in the year 1674. 


version in favor of Burgoyne, who was then | 


closely and fatally pressed by the American 
army at Saratoga. The troops, more than 
three thousand in number, had been conveyed 
up the river in a flying squadron of light 
frigates, under Sir James Wallace, and 
Vaughan had been instructed to scatter deso- 
lation in his path. He had fired a round shot 
through the house of Philip Livingston (one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence), near Poughkeepsie, where the ball 
and the hole it made may still be seen ; and 
small parties, landing from the vessels, 
scourged whole neighborhoods with fire and 
sword. The village of Kingston was laid in 
ashes, and a party crossed over the river, 
burned several houses in the hamlet of Rhine- 
beck Flats, and, pushing on northward to 
Clermont, destroyed the manor -house and 
that of Robert R. Livingston (one of a com- 
mittee appointed to draft the Declaration of 
Independence), near by. 

The manor-house at Clermont was imme- 
diately rebuilt by the widowed mother of 
Robert R. Livingston, who had lately been 
made the first Chancellor of the State of New 
York, then lately organized. The old stone 
walls, which stood firmly after the fire, were 
used in the rebuilding, and the house delin- 
eated in the engraving is the one then con- 
structed upon the ruins. It is the youngest 
of the manor-houses on the Hudson. 

‘Excepting the Van Rensselaer estate, that 
of Livingston was the most extensive, though 
not the most fertile and productive, of the 
manorial possessions on the Hudson. Its 
earliest European proprietor—the first “lord 
of the manor ’—was Robert Livingston, son 
of a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, 
who ‘attempted to come to America on ac- 
count of persecutions at home, but was driven 
back by a storm. He was a descendant of 
the Earls of Linlithgow, a collateral branch 
of the family descended from Livingius, a 
Hungarian gentleman who accompanied Mar- 
*garet, the sister of Edgar, the Atheling (the 
Saxon), and wife of King Malcolm Canmore, 


the period of the Norman Conquest, in the 
year 1066. 

At the age of forty years, Robert, son of 
“Mess John” (as the clergyman was called), 
who was born at Ancrum, in Teviotdale, Rox- 
burghshire, Scotland, emigrated to America, 
He 
was a shrewd, persevering, sturdy, impulsive, 
money-loving man, calculated by his address 
and force to be a leader in any enterprise re- 
quiring courage and firmness, and promising 
pecuniary gain. We accordingly fiud him, in 
later years, a leading associate in the business 
of privateering, with King William of Eng. 
land and Governor Bellamont of New York, 
whose favorite commander was Captain Kidd, 
afterward hung for piracy. 

At Albany, Robert Livingston became, by 
the appointment of Governor Dongan, col- 
lector and receiver of the king’s revenue, and 
town clerk. He was allowed to receive one 
shilling on each pound of money so collected, 
and he was appointed town clerk, “that both 
places,” says Dongan, in a report on the prov- 
ince of New York, “might afford him a com- 
petent maintenance.” He appears to have 
been an impecunious office-holder until 1683, 
when he married Alida, the rich widow of 
Dominie Nicholas Van Rensselaer, and daugh- 
ter of Philip P. Schuyler. Then he set his 
heart upon being a landholder, for, with sa- 
gacious forecaste, he saw that the region of 
the Hudson River between Albany and New 
York must be a favorite resort for immi- 
grants, and that lands therein must greatly 
increase in value. Accordingly, we find him, 
soon after his marriage, in possession of two 
thousand acres of land fronting on the Hud- 
son, which he had bought of the Indians for 
“three hundred guilders in zewant” (Indian 
money made of shells), “eight blankets and 


| two child’s blankets, five-and-twenty ells of 
| duffels, and four garments of stronds, ten 


large shirts and ten small shirts, ten pairs of 





large stockings and ten small pairs, six guns, | 


fifty pounds of powder, fifty staves of lead, 
four caps, ten kettles, ten axes, ten adzes, two 
pounds of paint, twenty little scissors, twenty 
little looking-glasses, one hundred fish-hooks, 
awls and nails of each one hundred, four rolls 
of tobacco, one hundred pipes, ten bottles, 
three kegs of rum, one barrel of strong beer, 
twenty knives, four strond-coats and two duf- 
fel-coats, and four tin kettles.” 

Other purchases were made of the Indians, 
and, in the summer of 1685, Governor Don- 
gan issued letters-patent for the establish- 
ment of the “lordship and manor of Living- 
ston,” then comprising about one hundred 
and sixty thousand acres fronting on the Hud- 
son River. It commenced about five miles 
south of the site of the city of Hudson, and 
extended southward, along the river, twelve 
miles, and eastward, about twenty miles, to 
the dividing line between the provinces of 
New York and Massachusetts. The domain 
widened as it extended eastward, and meas- 
ured nearly twenty miles along the Massachu- 
setts line. 

The manor was then all wild land; and 
thirty years afterward the whole domain, ac- 
cording to a sum of money paid for about six 
thousand acres of it, did not exceed thirty 





thousand dollars. The land sold was pur. 
chased by the crown for the use of German 
immigrants from the Lower Palatinate on 
the Rhine (then governed by a cousin of 
Queen Anne), who came to America with 
Governor Hunter, in 1710. .That domain was 
called Germantown—a name which it yet 
bears. 

In 1715 the manorial title was confirmed 
by a patent issued by Governor Hunter, and 
the political privilege was then granted to the 
freeholders on that domain of having a rep- 
resentation in the Colonial Legislature. The 
lord of the manor, by virtue of their choice, 
took his seat in the Legislature the next year, 
and from that time until the Reyolution Liv- 
ingston’s manor was politically represented in 
the General Assembly. 

The owner of the domain had then built a 
mansion at the mouth of a stream, now known 
as Livingston’s Creek. It was upon a grassy 
point, embowered with vines and shrubbery, 
and magnificent forest-trees. There the an- 
cestor of the Livingstons in America died, at 
a good old age. He gave, by his will, the 
lower portion of the manor to his youngest 
son, Robert, who built a mansion of stone 
much finer than the old manor-house, of which 
not a vestige now remains. This portion of 
the estate the young proprietor called “ Cler- 
mont,” and it was known as the Lower Manor- 
house. There the chancellor, the most dis- 
tinguished of the Livingston family, was born. 
After his marriage with Miss Stevens, of New 
Jersey, in 1770, he built a mansion for him- 
self a short distance south of the manor- 


' house, and in sight of it, which he also called 


“Clermont.” These were the two buildings 
that were burned by British marauders. They 
were both rebuilt more elegantly, and both 
are standing, in good condition. The manor- 
house is occupied by Mr. Clermont Living- 
ston, a grandson of the chancellor, the latter 
by the Misses Clarkson, ladies of culture and 
refinement, and given to hospitality. 

The children of Robert Livingston, whose 
widow built the modern manor-house, all be- 
came honorably connected with the history 
of the State of New York or of the republic 
at large—the men by their own achievements, 
and the women by their marriage with distin- 
guished persons. Besides one child, who died 
in infancy; there were six daughters and four 
sons, all of whom lived to a ripe age, ranging 
from fifty-nine to ninety-seven" years. The 
father of this remarkable family was Robert 
Livingston, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the province of New York, who died 
at Clermont, in 1775, at the age of fifty-six 
years. The mother was Margaret, daughter 
of Colonel Henry Beekman. The children 
were all born in the Lower Manor-house. Ja- 
net, the eldest, was the wife of General Rich- 
ard Montgomery, who perished at Quebec. 
She died at the age of eighty-four years. The 
next was Robert R., the chancellor, who died 
at the age of sixty-six. The third child was 
Margaret, who married Thomas Tillotson, one 
of the early secretaries of the State of New 
York, and died at the age of seventy-four. 
The fourth was Henry B., a distinguished of- 
ficer in the Revolutionary Army, who served 
in public civil life after the war. He died at 
the age of eighty-one. The fifth child was 
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Catharine, who married Freeborn Garrettson, 
of Maryland, one of the most earnest, able, 
and useful of the pioneers of Methodism in 
this country. She died at the age of ninety- 
seven years. The sixth was John R., who, 
for many years, was a “merchant prince” in 
the city of New York, and was the last sur- 
vivor of the family. He died at the age of 
ninety-six. The seventh was Gertrude, who 
was the wife of the general, governor, and 
judge, Morgan Lewis. She died at the age 
of seventy-six. Joanna, the eighth, was the 
wife of Peter R. Livingston, an eminent poli- 
tician in the State of New York. She died at 
the age of sixty-eight. The ninth was Alida, 
who was the wife of General John Armstrong, 
a soldier of the Revolution, minister to France, 
and Secretary of War in 1814. She died at 
the age of fifty-nine years. The youngest 
and tenth child was Edward Livingston, the 
eminent jurist and statesman, whose Loui- 
siana Penal Code is his most enduring monu- 
ment. He was a member of Congress, Sec- 
retary of State, and minister to France. He 
died at the age of seventy-two years. 

Such, in brief, is a history of Livingston’s 
manor, and of the family who lived at Cler- 


mont. 
Benson J. Lossine. 





BRESSANT.* 
A NOVEL. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LOST. 


Mr. Reynotps immediately paused, and 
regarded this group for some moments with 
an air of singular sagacity and archness. 

“T say, young fellow,” ejaculated he, at 
length, with an evident effort to attain dis- 
tinctness of utterance, “that sort of thing 
won’t do, you know.” 

Bressant looked up and recognized the 
rustic bacchanalian for the first time. He 
had always had a peculiar antipathy to this 
young gentleman; but at this moment it was 
intensified into a loathing. How could he 
ask assistance from such a degraded creature 
as this? 

The recognition had been mutual, and Mr. 
Reynolds, tacking unsteadily around, brought 
himself to bear in such a position as to catch 
a fair view of Sophie’s face, with the spot of 
blood on her chin. The first glance so terri- 
fied him, that he utterly forsook his footing, 
and came abruptly to the ground, never once 
taking his eyes from the face, all the way. 
But the shock of his fall, and the awful 
solemnity of what he saw, sobered him con- 
siderably. He turned to Bressant, and eyed 
him with anxious earnestness. : 

“Why, you’re the fellow she’s engaged to, 
ain’t you? 
She ain’t dead, is she? How did she get 
here? In her wedding-rig, too, by golly !” 

Bressant’s frame vibrated with a savage 





* Exrerep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
D. Arrteron & Co,, in the Ovlice of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 





What on earth’s been the row? | 





impulse; but Mr. Reynolds, not being of a 
sensitive temperament, was not at all discon- 
certed. 

“ Well, say, I guess she’d better be fetched 
home, first thing,” said he, bestirring himself 
to arise from the chilly seat he had taken. 
“Lucky I happened along, too. Guess you 
was hoping I might, wasn’t you? Well, you 
hoist her under the arms, and I'll hang on by 
the feet—ain’t that it? and we'll have her 
into the sleigh in no time.” . 

“ Don’t touch her!” said the other, fierce- 
ly. “Let her alone, you drunken fool!” 

“Now, look here, Mr. Bressant,” rejoined 
Bill Reynolds, resting his hands on his knees, 
and looking intently in Bressant’s face, “I 
may not be rich and a swell, like you are, but 
I guess I’m an honest man, any way, a8 much 
as ever you be; and I ain’t insulting nobody 
by helping take home a poor, frozen girl. I 
don’t care if she is engaged to you. You 
don’t mean to keep her here till morning, do 
you? and, seeing she ain’t married yet, I 
guess the right place for her to be in, is her 
father’s house.” 

Perhaps it was the moonlight, glinting on 
Bill’s immovable eye-glasses, that gave ex- 
traordinary impressiveness to his words; or it 
may have been Bressant’s reflection, that this 
young country bumpkin, sullied with drink, 
coarse and ignorant though he was, would 
have probably found his sense of equality in 
no way diminished, had he known more of the 
facts to which the present catastrophe was a 
sequel; at all events, he made no further ob- 
jections. His manner changed to an almost 
submissive humbleness, and, without more 
words, he helped Bill to place the insensible 
woman in the sleigh. 

“That’s the talk,” remarked Mr. Rey- 
nolds, as he drew the sleigh-robe over her. 


“Now, then, Mr. Bressant, just you jump in | 


and hold on to her, and I'll lead the horse 
along. We'll be there in half a shake.” 

“No,” replied Bressant, after a mental 
conflict as violent as it was brief; “I'll lead 
the horse myself.” 

The only pleasure now left to this young 
man was to insult and torture himself to the 
utmost of his ingenuity. He had forfeited all 
right to protect or care for Sophie, and it was 
with a savage satisfaction that he resigned it 
to Bill Reynolds, as being the worthier and 
better man. It was the quixoticism of self- 
degradation, but was doubtless not without 
some wholesome influence. 

In three minutes more they were at the 
Parsonage-gate. They made a stretcher of 
the sleigh-robe, and carried Sophie in on it. 
The gate, flapping-to behind them, sounded 
like a fretful and querulous complaint. As 
they mounted the porch-steps, which creaked 
and crackled beneath their weight, the door 
was opened by Cornelia, in her travelling- 
dress. Her face expressed so vividly the un- 
speakable horror which she felt as her eyes 
rested on her sister’s half-opened lids, that 
Bressant, seeing it, was stricken anew with 
the perception of his own misery. As Cor- 
nelia looked up from the pure and innocent 
features—which never had worn an awful and 
forbidding expression until now, when all 
power of expression was gone—her glance 
and Bressant’s met; but, after a moment’s | 





encounter, both dropped their eyes with an 
involuntary shudder. Their trial and sen- 
tence were condensed into so seemingly brief 
a space. 

But Bill Reynolds neither dealt in nor ap- 
preciated such refinements upon the good old 
ways of communicating sentiments. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Val’yon,” exclaimed 
he. “I guess we didn’t expect: to see one 
another again to-night. Pray don’t imagine, 
miss, that I bear you any grudge. At times 
like this, personal considerations don’t count 
—not with me. I'll shake hands with you, 
Miss Val’yon, first chance I get, and we'll be 
just as much friends as ever we was before. 
That’s the right way, I guess.” 

The door of the guest-chamber stood open, 
and the sleigh-robe, with its burden, was laid 
upon the bed whereon Bressant had spent so 
many weary days. Then the voice of the pro- 
fessor, who had been awakened by the noise 
and the sound of feet, was heard from the 
top of the stairs, demanding to know what 
was the matter. 

“Come down,” said Bressant, stepping to 
the guest-chamber door. “ Be quick!” 

He spoke more slowly and deeply than 
was his wont. In spite—or, perhaps, in con- 
sequence—of his abasement, forlornness, and 
unworthiness, he showed a dignity and im- 
pressiveness which were novel in him. The 
boyishness, vivacity, and motion, had quite 
vanished. There was a depth and hollow- 
ness in his eyes which gave a singular power- 
to his face. There must have been a vein of 
genuine strength and nobleness in the man, 
or he would have been too much crushed to 
show any thing but weak despair or brutal! 
sullenness. Had Professor Valeyon’s atten- 
tion been directed to the point, he might have 
recognized his pupil as being now thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of emotional ex- 
perience. 

The old gentleman, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, came thumping hastily down-stairs, 
in response to Bressant’s summons. The 
strange solemnity in the latter’s tone, no less 
than the ominousness of the hour, probably 
gave him premonition of some disaster. He 
reached the threshold of the room, and paused 
a moment there, settling his spectacles with 
trembling fingers, and looking from one silent 
face to another. The room was lighted only 
by the declining moon, which shone coldly 
through the windows. The bed, and that 
which was on it, were in shadow. In an in- 
stant or two, however, the professor’s eyes 
made the discovery to which none of those 
who stood about had had the ‘nerve to help 
him. And then the old man proved himself 
to be the most stout-hearted of them all. He 
only said, “Sophie!” in a voice so profoundly 
indrawn as scarcely to be audible ; then walked 
unfalteringly across the room, bent over the 
bed, and proceeded to examine whether there 
were yet life in his daughter or not. Even 
the moonlight seemed to wait and listen. 

“Bring a candle,” said he, presently, 
breaking the awful silence. 

Cornelia brought it, and the warmer light 
inspired a sickly flicker of hope into the ex- 
pectant faces. The little ormolu-clock on the , 
mantel-piece whirred, and struck half-past 
one. As the ring of the last stroke faded 
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away, Professor Valeyon raised himself, and 
turned his face toward the others. So strong- 
ly did his soul inform his harsh and deeply- 
lined features, it d, for a mt, as if 
there were a majestic angel where he stood, 

“ Be of good cheer,” quoth the old man— 
for no smaller words than those which Christ 
had spoken seemed adequate to clothe his 
thought—“ she is not dead: we shall hear 
her speak again.” 

Bressant threw up his arms, as if about to 
shout aloud; but only gave utterance to a 
gasping breath, and, stepping backward, leaned 
heavily against the wall, near the door. Cor- 
nelia, standing at the centre of the room, broke 
into quivering, lingering sobs, opening and 
clinching her hands, which hung at her side. 
Bill Reynolds, however, being overcome with 
joy, at once gave intelligible manifestation 
of it. 

“Good enough!” cried he, slapping his 
leg, and looking from one to another, with a 
giggle of relief. “Bully for her! Bless you, 
I knew Sophie Val’yon warn’t dead. Speak 
again! I believe you! She'll tell us what’s 
the matter, I guess.” 

Professor Valeyon rapidly and collectedly 
gave his directions as to what steps were to be 
taken, and in a few minutes every thing was 
being done that skill could do. Snow was 
brought in to encourage back the life it had 
dismayed, and camphor and coffee awaited 
their turn to take part in the resuscitation. 
Slow and reluctant it was, like dragging a dead 
weight up from an unknown depth. More than 
another hour had passed away before Sophie’s 
eyelids quivered, and a slight tremor moved 
her lips. 

By-and-by she opened her eyes, slowly 
and uncertainly—let them close again—and 
once more opened them; and, after several 
inaudible efforts, there came, like an echo 
from an immeasurable distance, one word, 
twice repeated— 

“ Bressant! Bressant!” 

They looked around for him, but he was 
not in the room, nor in the house. Question- 
ing among themselves, none could tell whether 
it were an hour or a minute since he had de- 
parted. When life began to take fresh hold 
on her he had so loved and wronged, his 
heart had failed him, and, without a word, he 
had gone out and away. But not to escape; 
for on no heart was the weight of sorrow and 
suffering so heavy as on his. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
MOTHER AND SON. 


Tae grand ball at Abbie’s was still in 
progress, though showing signs of approach- 
ing dissolution, when Bressant entered the 
house quietly at a side-door, and crept up to 
his room. He wished not to be seen or 
heard by anybody; but it happened that Ab- 
bie saw him, and the sight partly alarmed 
and partly relieved her. She could now ac- 
count for the mysterious disappearance of 
Cornelia, some hours before. But why had 

* Bressant returned so secretly? and why were 
his movements all so surreptitious? Some- 





| thing must be out of order, either at the Par- 


sonage or elsewhere. She reflected and con- 
jectured, and, of course, became momentarily 
more and more uneasy. Nor did a short visit 
to his door relieve her apprehensions ; a con- 
fused and nondescript sound had proceeded 
from within, as if the young man were pack- 
ing up. Whither could he be going, she asked 
herself, on the very eve of his marriage ? 

It is never difficult to find cause for anx- 
iety; but it seemed to Abbie that the misgiv- 
ings she entertained were reasonable and logi- 
cal, Bressant had made up his mind to desert 
Sophie, because the fortune which he had all 
his life considered his own, turned out to be- 
long to another, on whose generosity he was 
too proud or too suspicious to depend. He 
was going off, either to struggle through pov- 
erty to a fortune of his own making, or, giv- 
ing himself up to his misfortune, to remain all 
his life in want and misery; or, perhaps— 
Abbie did not openly admit this alternative, 
but still, knowing what she thought she did 
of his nature, and the circumstances, the sus- 
picion had existence—perhaps, in conjunction 
with a certain evil-disposed person in New 
York, he contemplated fraudulently abscond- 
ing. 

Now, Abbie imagined that the key where- 
by alone all these difficulties could be un- 
locked, lay in her own hands. It was a key 
of which, so long as her own interest alone 
had been concerned, she had refused to avail 
herself; but when the welfare of those she 
loved was called into question, she made up 
her mind (in spite of pride—her strongest 
passion next to love) to make use of it with- 
out hesitation. 

When the last guests had taken their de- 
parture, Abbie went to her room, and looked 
at herself in the glass, by the light of a kero- 
sene-lamp. She was dressed plainly, though 
becomingly enough, in black silk ; a lace cap 
rested on her gray hair; her face was worn 
and wrinkled, but had a fine expression about 
it, that would have recalled former beauty to 
the memory of any one who had known her in 
early life. She was deeply excited, without 
being at all nervous, the excitement being so 
profoundly rooted as to be really a part of 
herself, 

“Why am I happy?” she asked herself. 
“No, not because I’ve buried all my pride. 
Because I’ve found a reason to justify me in 
burying it: that’s why!” 

She went, for the third time that night, to 
Bressant’s door, and this time turned the latch 
and pushed it open. He was sitting at his 
table, with his head on his arms. His trunk 
and a large iron-bound box lay packed and 
strapped beneath the window, which was 
thrown wide open. The rush of air between 
that and the door roused the young man: he 
zot slowly to his feet, and came forward. 

“T don’t want to see you,” said he, with 
a heavy utterance. “TI warn you to go away. 
You and I had better have nothing to say to 
each other.” 

‘We must; the time to speak has come!” 
she returned. “‘ I’ve come to you, because you 
could not bring yourself to rely on me. It’s 
your own want of faith—” 

“You'd better not go on,” interrupted 
Bressant, with a strange smile. “I had 





more faith than you imagine. But there are 
some mountains that faith can’t move.” 

“Why do you still keep me off?” cried 
Abbie, in a tone which might have made his 
heart bleed, except that of late it had been 
stabbed so often. ‘“ Good God! am I so re- 
pulsive to you that, for the sake of being happy 
and comfortable all your life, you can’t bring 
yourself to recognize my existence? Don’t 
imagine I want to buy your love or toleration 
with this money of mine. I want nothing in 
exchange—nothing! I can’t help the knowl- 
edge that I shall have made you rich, and so 
put happiness in your power; but I ask no 
acknowledgment—no return. Take every 
thing and go! leave me here, and believe that 
Iam dead! Is that enough ?” 

“A great deal too much! You'll be sorry 
you’ve said all this. If you knew what you 
were talking about, you wouldn’t have said a 
word of it.” 

“Oh, you are hard to please, indeed!” 
exclaimed Abbie, gazing at him and shudder- 
ing. “I pray God, your heart is so cold to 
no one else as to me! Poor Sophie! She 
would die at one such word.” 

“Don’t speak her name,” said Bressant, 
in atone so stern as to be equivalent to a 
threat. 

He held his eyes down, so that the ugly 
gleam in them was hidden. Abbie had no 
thought of fearing him as yet, and she would 
have her say. 

“Do you think I don’t know you're going 
to leave her? If it’s because you don’t love 
her, I can say no more. You are beyond any 
help in this world. But if you do, let me save 
her, even if I must oblige you in doing it! 
You know little of her love, though, if you 
think she can be happier with you rich than 
poor. Oh! are you so cold yourself as to 
believe you are acting generously to her in 
this? Go back to her, or she will die!” 

The old woman took fire as she spoke, and 
many of the signs of age were for the time 
obliterated. Some of the power and brillian- 
cy of her youth shone again in her eyes ; her 
form seemed to acquire a different and state- 
lier contour. In the earnestness of her 
speech, involuntary gestures accompanied 
her words; free from all exaggeration, and 
so truly and gracefully fitted to her meaning 
as to be virtually invisible. But Bressant 
was not won by it; his expression grew more 
ugly and repellent with every successive sen- 
tence. 

“You fool!” said he, coming one heavy 
step nearer, and frowning down upon her; 
“T warned you away ; I told you to be silent. 
You’ve meddled with what was no concern of 
yours ; you’ve thrust yourself where you had 
no right to come—” 

“No right!” she interrupted, with an in- 
tensity of indignant emphasis that seemed 
adequate to smite to the ground the towering 
figure that faced her. Then, clasping her 
hands, and in a voice of yearning, ineffable 
tenderness, she added: “Oh, I have prayed 
for you, and wept for you, and loved you 
so! For your own sake, my darling, do not 
use such words to me!” Here she held out 
her arms, and tears ran hot down her faded 
cheeks. “Am I not your mother? Are you 
not my son?” 
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“No!” answered Bressant. 

He threw so tremendous a weight of ma- 
lignant energy into the utterance of this sin- 
gle word, although not raising his voice high- 
er than his usual tone, that the moral effect 
upon the woman was as if he had dealt her 
a furious blow on the breast. Completely 
stunned at first, she stood as if dead, except 
that her body, upright and rigid, vibrated 
slightly from side to side, like a column about 
to fall. So sudden, too, had been the shock, 
that her arms still remained outstretched, and 
the track of her tears still glistened upon her 
cheeks—tears shed so utterly in vain as to 
acquire a trait of ghastly absurdity. 

As sense and reflection began to dawn 
again, the first instinctive defence she at- 
tempted was that of incredulity. It was to 
gain breathing-space rather than from any 
hope in its efficacy. But afterward, following 
the ability to hear and the capacity to com- 
prehend, the grim reality settled darkly down. 
Her life for the last twenty-five years, then, 
had been a miserable blunder; her love, 
hopes, and fears wasted, and turned to ridi- 
cule ; her self-sacrifice, a wretched self-decep- 
tion, a throwing of all possibilities of hap- 
piness into the bottomless pit, whence no 
return could ever come to her; every thought, 
aspiration, and desire, which had visited her 
heart had been a mockery—meaningless and 
empty. This was the reality to which she 
was awakened. And, lest this should not be 
sufficient, here stood one before whom she 
had abased and humbled herself, whose inso- 
lence she had borne meekly and lovingly, 
whose feet she had set upon her neck. Here 


he stood, insolent and unfeeling still; a false 
impostor, whom might God refuse to par- 
don ! 

And who and what was he? 
punishment was terrible enough for him? 
Surely—surely God would not allow him to 


Oh, what 


escape! What was he ? 

These thoughts must have written them- 
selves in the woman’s eyes, which were now 
awful to behold—eager, questioning, and ma- 
levolent. Bressant forced a harsh laugh, as 
men will when they find themselves opposed 
by impotent rage. Certainly Abbie had no 
other claim to be considered an amusing 
spectacle. Had not her revengeful rage up- 
held her, she must have swooned. But it 
was a hideous kind of vitality, unwholesome 
to contemplate. Bressant laughed by main 
strength. 

“You can’t solace yourself even with 
that,” said he, shaking his head. “Up to 
three days ago I was as much in ignorance 
as you. It was no fault and no concern of 
mine; you and Professor Valeyon chose to 
deceive yourselves, and me. Nobody can be 
more innocent than I! Nobody can regret 
more, on some accounts, that our relationship 
is no closer !”, 

In this last sentence the tone of mockery 
he had assumed was somewhat overstrained ; 
@ suspicion of underlying sincerity grated 
through it. 

“Don’t say you didn’t know!” said Abbie, 
in a guttural voice, clasping and wringing her 
hands, and turning her head from one side to 
the other; “don’t dare to say it! No—no! 
you did—you did! You did know it, and 





God will punish you—God will condemn you! 
He must—He will!” She could not endure 
to believe that, having been defrauded iin her 
love, she was to be defrauded also in her hate 
and thirst for revenge. She could live by 
either ; but to be deprived of both was death! 

Bressant made no reply to her uncanny 
petition, and a silence followed. Abbie stood 
wringing her hands, waving her head, and 
drawing her breath sobbingly between her 
teeth. Was she the same woman—stately, 
and almost beautiful—who had spoken so 
loftily and tenderly but a few minutes be- 
fore? Are human generosity and affection 
founded on no securer basis? Her appear- 
ance was now revolting. Suddenly a thought 
struck her. 

“Ah! but she—she can’t escape,” she 
broke forth, seizing upon the idea with a 
grisly eagerness of exultation. ‘“ You can’t 
get her away from me; I know her, oh! I 
know her, and I condemn her, I hate her— 
God! howI hate her! She shall never be 
forgiven—never, never. You can never cheat 
me out of her, for I know her.” Abbie 
pressed both hands to her head. 

“You had better hold your tongue, old 
woman,” Bressant said, in a low voice, and a 
deadlier passion than anger looked from his 
eyes as he fastened them upon her. “ You're 
so hungry to send a soul to hell, take care 
you don’t find yourself there. Do you think 
your past life can save you? Wait till I’ve 
told you what it has been. You began by 
blasting a true man’s life, trusting too easily 
against all internal evidence to the lies that 
were told you about him. Next, you married 
the liar, not loving him, but so that the other 
might hear of it, and believe you had forgot- 
ten him ; so you acted a lie to him, and pros- 
tituted yourself bodily and spiritually to grat- 
ify your pride and revenge. Not the sort of 


thing that gets people to heaven, so far, is | 
| he had been upholding, swung around, and 


it?” 

Abbie still pressed her hands to her head, 
and stared before her without speaking. 

“You were false to your marriage-vows ; 
after that, you neglected your husband no less 
than he you. You never tried to make your- 
self lovable to him ; you were the only wronged 
one! you could do no wrong yourself! At 
last, you had a son.” 

She raised her eyes, which during the last 
few minutes had become bloodshot, and fixed 
them fearfully upon the young man’s face, as 
he continued : 

“You loved him, as most females do love 
their young, and yet not so generously as 
most. It was not as his father’s child, but 
only as your own, that he was dear to you. 
He was your child, a part of yourself, and 
you loved him only because you loved your- 
self. 

“ When he was still a baby, you left your 
husband’s house, and thereby, if justice were 
done, forfeited the recognition of good women 
and pure society; but you took great credit 
to yourself because you left your son and 
your money behind you. Was it nothing in 
the balance, then, the scandal, worse than any 
poverty, which the recovery of your property 
would have caused? Nothing but self-sacri- 
fice, to leave a sickly child to all the advan- 
tages that wealth could give it? Well, a 








month afterward, in spite of wealth, your son 
died.” 

At this announcement, Abbie’s convulsive 
strength, which had thus far served to keep 
her erect and motionless, exhaled itself in a 
long groan, and left her placid and nerveless. 
Seeing her about to fall, Bressant put forth 
his hands and grasped her arms below the 
shoulder, holding her thus while he went on. 
Her eyes were closed, and her head fell for- 
ward on her bosom; but so blinded was the 
young man by the remorseless passion which 
had gradually been working up within him, 
he failed to perceive that the old woman’s 
ears were no longer sensible to his voice, nor 
her heart sensitive to his words. 

“ He died, and I was younger than he, but 
stronger, and more like my father. I was 
put in his place, and was called by his name, 
I grew up proud of what I thought my aristo- 
cratic birth! I resolved to become the most 
famous of mankind, and I found an angel, and 
was going to marry her. But the evil began 
to come with the good: it began long ago, 
and in many ways, and I tried to overcome it, 
or provide against it, one way or another. 
You benevolent people had led me into a bat- 
tle-field, unarmed, and then left me to fight 
my way through; and I should have done it, 
too; but, at the last, I bad myself to fight 
against, and then J gave in. Why, J had 
been dead and buried more than twenty years 
—why don’t you laugh at that?—and had 
been imposed upon all that time by this mis- 
erable, nameless outcast, myself! whose fa- 
ther’s name was Adultery, and his mother’s 
Sin. That was a parentage to be proud of, 
wasn’t it? And yet I swear before God I’m 
better contented it should be so, than to be 
the son of an honest marriage, with such a 
woman as you for my mother!” 

As he loosened the hold of one hand, to 
emphasize this oath, the senseless body, which 


swayed toward the floor. He dropped the 
arm which remained in his grasp, and the red 
flush on his cheek and forehead died away 
into pallor, as he looked down at the dark 
heap of clothes lying at his feet. Finally he 
stooped down, and lifted her gently on to the 
sofa. 

“She’s not dead,” muttered he, after scru- 
tinizing the woman’s face for a moment; 
“she has her punishment, though, like the 
rest of us.” 

He wrote an address on a couple of pieces 
of paper which he found in the drawer of the 
table, and fastened them to the box and trunk 
with some mucilage. Then he took his fur 
cap, and, having banged on the fat Irish ser- 
vant-girl’s door, and told her that her mistress 
was lying insensible in his study, he left the 
house without delay. It wanted still an hour 
to the time for the earliest morning-train to 
New York, and, as the young man did not 
care to subject himself to questions and re- 
marks from the officials at the village depot, 
he determined to walk down the track, a dis- 
tance of between four and five miles, to the 
station below. Off he started accordingly, 
and, arriving there in ample time, was able to 
eat a good breakfast of cold meat, hard-boiled 
eggs, and crackers—all the solid contents of 
the refreshment-room—before his train got 
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in. He bought his ticket, stepped on board, 
flung himself into a seat, and left all behind 


him. 
—— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
WHERE TWO ROADS MEET. 


Tue velvet-cushioned seat on which he 
sat felt very comfortable, and the great speed 
at which he was being carried along was 
agreeable to him. He had been busily occu- 
pied, with little rest of any kind, and scarce- 
ly any sleep, for nearly three days; and his 
mind had been all the time engrossed by the 
most harrowing thoughts and experiences. 
It was all over now; nothing could ever again 
give him apprehension or anxiety: the past 
was dead, and never could live again: the fu- 
ture was arranged, and it was simple enough: 
he, and the woman who had given him birth, 
would sail together for Europe on Monday 
morning at twelve o’clock. He would have 
abundant wealth—all the property had been 
converted into ready money, and would be 
taken with them—and he might live as luxu- 
riously,s sensually, as much like a pampered 
animal, as he pleased, or as he could. He 
would forget that he had a mind, or a heart, 
or a soul; they had none of them served him 
in good stead; but he had some reliance on 
his body. There were few that could com- 
pare with it in the world, and he felt con- 
vinced that he should be able to derive a 
great deal of enjoyment out of it before the 
time for its death and decay came round, At 
all events, he was resolved that no form of 
indulgence to his bodily appetites should go 
unproved; and, when one grew stale, he 
would try another. With such enormous 
vitality and capacity to be and to appreciate 
being voluptuous, he could hardly fail to 
avenge himself for the hardships he had un- 
dergone thus far. 

So he leaned back on the crimson-velvet 
cushion of his seat, and felt very comfortable 
and composed, thinking of nothing in particu- 
lar. He became pleasantly interested, as the 
daylight began to make things visible without, 
in trying to count the number of wires on the 
telegraph-poles. It would have been easy 
enough if they had only kept along at an in- 
variable level; but they were always rising— 
rising—then jumping through the pole with a 
énap!— then ducking suddenly — sinking, 
crossing one another—sometimes scudding 
along close to the ground, then flying up be- 
yond the range of the window—anon scooting 
beneath a dark arch—now indistinguishable 
against a pine -wood—then rising—rising— 
jumping — ducking — sinking — as _ before. 
Though exerting all his faculties of observa- 
tion, it was impossible to be quite certain how 
many wires there were. 

He was nearly alone in the car, and would 
probably continue to be for an hour or so at 
least. He reversed the seat in front of him, 
and put up his feet, leaving the telegraph- 
wires to scud and dodge unnoticed. He fixed 
his eyes upon the sweltering stove in the 
farther corner of the car. There was a roar- 
ing fire within, as he could tell by the vivid 
red that glowed through the draught-holes be- 
neath the door, and showed here and _ there 





along the cracks. The sides of the car against 
which the stove stood was protected with 
zinc; a number of short sticks of wood were 
piled beside it, ready to replenish the fire, 
and some of them were already smoking a lit- 
tle, as if in anticipation. Presently the brake- 
man came in, with a flurry of cold air, his 
neck and head rolled up in a dirty-brown knit 
woollen tippet, and clumsy gloves on his 
hands. He took the poker, and opened the 
stove-door with it, peeped into the red-hot in- 
terior a moment, grasped a solid chunk of 
wood from the pile, and popped it in clever- 
ly; then he stood for a moment, patting the 
stove with his gloved hands, to warm them, 
till, in response to the whistle, he dashed out, 
slamming the door as only car-doors can be 
made to slam, and Bressant could dimly dis- 
tinguish him, through the frosted window, 
working away at the brake. ‘ 

They drew up, with much squeaking and 
grating, at a small, snuff-colored, clapboarded 
depot, where a boy, about sixteen, with a big 
green carpet-bag, kissed an elderly lady in a 
black hood, who was evidently his mother, 
and jumped aboard with his bag, in a great 
hurry, lest she should behold the tears in his 
eyes. He entered the car in which Bressant 
sat, and established himself and his bag on 
the seat immediately in front of that upon 
which the former’s feet were resting. 

The snuff-colored station, and the woman 
in the black hood, slipped away, and were 
seen no more. The boy, after scratching a 
peep-hole through the frost-work on his win- 
dow, and, taking a last survey through it of 
the snow-covered fields he was leaving, pro- 
duced a large blue-spotted handkerchief from 
the pocket of his trousers, and retired with it 
into the privacy of his own feelings. 

He was a rather delicate-looking boy, with 


large gray eyes, and soft brown hair, and was | 


evidently not much in the habit of travelling. 
Perhaps this was the first time he had ever 
left home, thought Bressant, in the idleness 
of his inactive mind. His mother was a wid- 
ow: her dark dress and black hood, and pale, 
over-worked face, looked like it. Besides, if 


the boy had had a father, of course he would | 


have been down to see him off. Probably 
there were sisters, too; the boy looked some- 
how as if he had been brought up with sis- 
ters; but they would not have followed him 
down to the station: they kissed him good- 
by at the house-door, leaving it to his mother 
to see the very last of him. For he had re- 
solved to go forth into the world and make 
his fortune, not to encumber his poor mother 
with his support any longer. He was going, 
probably, to New York, to be a clerk or an 
errand-boy in some dry-goods store, or bank- 
ing-house, or insurance-office. Once a week 
—oftener, perhaps—he would write home to 
his mother, sending his love to her and to the 
girls, telling them how much he wanted to 
see them all again; but that he was doing 
pretty well, and was working, and going to 
work, very hard. He would be rich some 
day, and they should all come to New York 
then and live in his house on Fifth Avenue! 
Bressant, comfortably extended on his 
two seats, with his long future of bodily ease 
and indulgence opening before him—his free- 


dom from all ties to bind him to any spot, or | 











necessities to compel him to any labor—Bres- 
sant found that the thought of this innocent 
boy, going forth into the world with his green 
carpet-bag, his loving heart, his assurance of 
being loved, his ambition to establish his 
mother and sisters on Fifth Avenue, was be- 
coming quite annoying to his mental serenity. 
He would think of him no more, therefore; 
and, to aid himself in this resolve, he closed 
his eyes, so as to avoid seeing him. Being 
really somewhat weary after his manifold ex- 
ertions and continued sleeplessness, his eyes 
closed very naturally. 

But the boy was not to be so easily got 
rid of. He almost immediately turned round 
in his seat, and directed a steadfast gaze out 
of his gray eyes at Bressant’s reclining figure. 
Presently he pronounced, in a low voice, yet 
which was distinctly audible to the deaf man’s 
ears, two words, the effect of which was to 
make the other start up in his seat and stare 
about him in amazement and alarm. The boy 
met his glance with great calmness and gen- 
tleness, and held out his hand as if to grasp 
Bressant’s. 

“Was it you?” exclaimed the latter, be- 
wildered. “How did you know that name, 
and who are you?” As he spoke, he mechan- 
ically took the extended hand in his own. 

“Why, don’t you know me?” answered 
the boy, smiling, and at the same time draw- 
ing him, by a slight but decided traction, to 
sit down by him. “ Me—your best friend!” 

Something in the voice, something in the 
manner, and in the expression of the eyes, but 
most of all the smile, seemed strangely famil- 
iar to Bressant. The touch of the hand, too, 
he thought he recognized; it soothed and 
yet controlled him. Still, he was unable to 
recall exactly who the boy was, or where he 
he had seen him before. 

“I’ve had so much to think of lately,” 
murmured he, partly to himself, partly by 
way of excusing his forgetfulness, passing his 
hand over his forehead. 

“Yes, indeed!” returned the latter, ina 
tone of tender sympathy, that vibrated grate- 
fully along Bressant’s nerves. “ But we know 
each other, and we are friends; that is 
enough.” 

“How strange that I should meet. you 
here, and at such a time!” said Bressant, 
musingly. And he wondered at himself for 
feeling glad instead of sorry that the encoun- 
ter should have taken place. But the boy 
looked up in surprise. 

“Strange? No! I’m sure it’s the most 
natural thing in the world. How could it 
have happened otherwise? Should I have 
been your friend if I had failed you now?” 

“But do you know every thing?” Bres- 
sant demanded —less, however, because he 
doubted that it should be so than as wishing 
to receive full assurance thereof. “Do you 
know all that has happened during these last 
six months, and yet are willing to be with 
me and speak to me?” 

“Tt has been a terrible time, to be sure,” 
said the boy, sadly; “you should have kept 
your promise gnd come to me at your first 
trouble. It might have saved you from & 
great deal. And yet I can see how, in the 
end, it may all be for the best.” 

Bressant shook his head dejectedly. 
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“ve lost what I never can regain!” said 
he. “And there are three stains—falsehood, 
dishonor, and treachery—that never can be 
washed out.” 

“Don’t say that!” exclaimed the boy, 
earnestly and hopefully. ‘God teaches us, 
you know, not to be in despair, because with- 
out hope—hope of becoming better—we can’t 
be really repentant.” 

“T am not repentant certainly; I have nu 
hope,” rejoined Bressant. But even as he 
spoke the words, he was conscious of that 
within him which contradicted them. Either 
the influence of the boy’s gentle and trustful 
spirit, or a new opening of his own inward 
eyes had borne in upon him a vision of hith- 
erto unconsidered possibilities. 

The boy seemed to read his thoughts. 
“You do not believe all you say,” observed 
he. “Remember, ,it was because you re- 
pented of your dishonest purposes toward 
Abbie, and felt that you had wronged your 
better self with Cornelia, that you first re- 
solved to give up Sophie, as being no longer 
worthy of her. And that proved that your 
love for her at least was noble and unselfish.” 

“But afterward — afterward I became 


worse than ever!” exclaimed Bressant, who | 


would not dare to entertain a hope until the 
full depth of his sin had been brought for- 
ward, for the pure and clear-sighted eyes of 
his companion to look upon and judge. 
“When I found out my shameful secret, 
when I learned what a thing I was, even with 
no sin of my own to drag me down—I didn’t 
care what ‘crime I committed! <A kind of 
evil intelligence seemed to come to me; I 
saw that Cornelia loved me, and that I had 
her in my power. 
to take her with me to Europe. 
no repentance in that!” 


“It would have been a terrible sin!” said | 
“But God | 


the boy, with a slight shudder. 
prevented you from committing it.” 

“But I am a thief still, and a coward; for 
I sneaked away in the night, fearing to meet 


Sophie’s eyes, and afraid to tell the professor | 


what I was and what I had done. [I left all 


the burden of my sins to be borne by women | 


and an infirm old man. And I am going, 
with a stolen fortune, to forget I ever had a 
heart or a soul.” 
“Are you going, and do you think you 
can forget ?’ asked the boy, with a smile. 
“Don’t you give me up yet?” returned 
Bressant, trembling. “What is left for 


9” 


me? 


“Why, every thing is left for you!” ex- | 


claimed the boy, his smile brightening in his 
eyes. ‘‘ You seem to forget that you haven’t 
gone off with any stolen money yet! You 
must begin at the next station, and devote 
your whole life—no less will answer—to re- 
deeming yourself. Only be sure not to delay 
and not to hesitate.” 

Bressant looked at his companion, and 
thought there was something divine and un- 


earthly almost in his manner, and especially | 


in the light that came from his gray eyes. 
“As for the stolen money,” the boy con- 
tinued, “all you have to do about that is to 
let it alone; it is safe and will be cared for. 
But you must go straight to the Parsonage. 








So I went back to get her, | 
There was | 
deterioration, and strive faithfully, and with 


are there by noon. It may be you will not 
find Sophie there; but she will leave a gift 
for you at any rate, and you must be in time 
to claim it.” 

“ But how can I ask Sophie's forgiveness, 
and the professor, and Cornelia ?” 

“Trust wholly in Sophie,” returned the 
other, with an accent of loving reproof, 
“never doubt her love and forgiveness. You 
must make your peace with the professor as 
best you can; but perhaps he has found that 
to forgive in himself, which will enable him 
to be more charitable to you. As for Cor- 
nelia, she and you must recompense each 
other for the evil you have mutually wrought 
upon each other.” 

“How recompense each other?” ques- 
tioned Bressant, in surprise; “it was not a 
high nor a true love that we felt for each 
other; it was a love of the passions and 
senses.” 

“ Therefore let it be the work of your lives 
—a work of penitence and punishment—to 


elevate and refine your love, which has been | 


degraded, until it become worthy of the name 
of love in its highest sense. You have low- 
ered each other, and now each must help to 
raise the other up. The work can be dele- 
gated to no one else.” 

“‘ But Sophie,” murmured Bressant, press- 
ing his hand over his eyes. 

“Sophie is lost to you,’ 
companion, with a tremulous sigh. 


’ 


responded his 
“ Per- 


haps if you had kept yourself pure and true | 


through all temptations she might have been 
yours, 
must bring its loss. The air of such a love 
as that is too fine for you to breathe now; 


you could not be happy nor at ease; but do | 


not grieve for her—only mourn for your own 


constant effort, to make it good. Sophie— 


she will be happier, and better, cared for, | 


than, as your wife, she could ever have been.” 
“ But I shall go back to poverty and dis- 
grace, and perhaps to hatred!” 
“The evil you have done will be a clog 


you that your face is turned toward heaven. 


You will find 


of making it six months ago. 


| it hard and practical, weary and monotonous; 


but once in a while, perhaps, you will catch a 


on your path, and show you where to tread. 


The end may be a long way off, but you can- | 


not say you have no chance of reaching it.” 
“Oh! if I only might,” sighed he; “but 
I’ve been nothing but a curse, so far, to every 


| one I’ve known!” 


“Not so, either,” returned his companion, 
with a smile so celestial that Bressant knew 
at last it could be no other than the spirit of 
Sophie herself that had been speaking to him. 


“You have shaken Professor Valeyon’s con-: 
| fidence in his wisdom and judgment, and the 


value of his experience; you have made him 
realize that the more God has to do with edu- 
cation the better; you have broken down Cor- 
nelia’s self-complacency, and shown her that 
a beautiful body cannot be safe or happy with- 
out a soul to take care of it. Abbie has 


Your marriage-day is Sunday; be sure you | learned from you that love, and generosity, 





But you failed, and every failure | 


| here in the opposite direction ? 


| himself lightly to the ground. 
| screamed again like a disappointed fiend. 
| breath of air from heaven itself, and will be | 
refreshed, or a ray of its light will glimmer | 





and self-sacrifice, may all be worthless if they 
be founded only upon individual grounds, to 
the exclusion of humanity; and Sophie has 
been taught by the love she has felt for you 
to be humble and charitable, and to see how 
easily self-interest and pride may be made to 
look like zeal for others, and benevolence.” 

And then Bressant seemed to be conscious 
that Sophie was bidding bim farewell, but he 
could not see her, nor touch her; he was 
shaken with grief, and yet was filled with a 
strange kind of happiness, and a feeling of 
resolute power. ‘Gradually the influence of 
her presence faded away, and he seemed alone. 

Some one shook him by the shoulder. He 
looked up and saw the conductor ; in the back- 
ground a lady and gentleman waiting to sit 
down. The car was full of people. 

“ Come, sir,” said the conductor, “ you're 
a pretty big man, but you didn’t pay for more 
than one seat, I reckon, You've been sleep- 
ing here for more than a hundred miles; if 
you want to sleep any more I expect you’d 
better get out and go to a hotel,” 

Bressant removed his feet from the extra 
seat, and, the conductor having reversed it, 
the lady and gentleman took their places. As 
for the boy with the green bag and the blue- 
spotted handkerchief, he was nowhere to be 
seen ; he must have left the train at a previous 
station. 

The train had stopped, and Bressant, glane- 
ing out of the window, saw that they were at 
some large railway junction. 

“How far are we from New York?” he 
asked of the conductor, with his hand to his 


| ear to catch the-reply. 


“Be there in two hours,” shouted back 
that gentleman, in reply. 

“When does the next train go through 
” 

“We're just a-waiting for one to come 
along, and give us the track—and there she 


| is now,” returned the conductor, as he took 


his departure. 
The whistle screamed malevolently, and, 


| with a jerk and a rattle, the car began to 
upon you; but its very weight will assure | 


move off. Bressant rose suddenly from his 


| seat, walked quickly along the aisle to the 
| Life will never be to you what you dreamed | 


door, passed through to the platform, grasped 
the iron balustrade with one hand, and swung 
The whistle 


“Guess that young man was up late last 
night,” remarked the conductor to the brake- 
man ; “a powerful sound sleep he was in, any- 
how.” 

“ Off on a spree to New York, most like,” 
responded the brakeman, tightening his dirty- 
brown tippet around his neck, “ and thought 
better of it at the last minute.” 


[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.] 





TOM’S WIFE. 


E had just finished breakfast. Tom 
laid down the egg-spoon he had been 
playing with, and looked across at mother. 

“ Aunt Anne, I think I'll take a wife,” he 
said, exactly as he might have said, “ I think 
I'll take another cup of coffee.” 

“Take a wife?” repeated mother, by no 
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means receiving the information as tranquilly 
as it had been given. “ What for?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered Tom, 
thoughtfully. “It’s a notion I’ve got in my 
head, somehow.” 

* All nonsense!” said mother, sharply. 

“Do you think so?” said Tom, apparently 
doubtful, but not in the least put out. 

“Think so? I know it. What in the 
world can you want of a wife? After all 
these years we have lived so comfortably to- 

, gether, to bring home somebody to turn the 
house upside down! And, ‘then, what's to 
become of that poor child ?” 

The “ poor child” —that was I—reddening 
at being brought into the argument in this 
way, was about to speak for herself when 
Tom interposed, warmly : 

“I’m sure May knows I would never have 
any wife who would make it less a home for 
her—don’t you, May?” 

“Of course,” said I. 

“ And J’m sure she knows nothing of the 
sort,” persisted mother, “nor you either, Tom 
Dean. How can you answer for what a wife 
may take it into her head to do, once you get 
her fixed here? You can’t expect her to for- 
get, as you do, that May has no real claim on 
you.” ° 

“That I have no real claim on her, I su 
pose you mean, ma’am,” Tom put in for the 
second time, just as I was getting thoroughly 
uncomfortable. ‘“ But, for all that, I intend 
to keep her—that is,” added Tom, with one 
of his short-sighted blinks sideways at me, 
“as long as she'll stay with me, eh, May? 
And whoever has any thing to say against 
that arrangement will have to go out of my 
house to say it—not that I’m afraid of any 
such result in this case—and, on the whole, 
Aunt Anne, I should like to try the experiment.” 

Mother smiled grimly, but Tom was so 
evidently bent on his “experiment,” as he 
called it, that she gave up the argument. 

“You can dance, if you’re ready to pay 
the piper,” she said, shortly. “And, pray, 
how soon do you mean to be married?” 

Tom’s face fell a little at this question. 

“ Well,” said he, “I can’t say exactly. I 
suppose we shall have to be engaged first.” 

“What!” said mother, opening her eyes; 
“why, you never mean to say, Tom, you 
haven’t spoken to her yet ?” 

“Not yet,” answered Tom, cheerfully. 
“Time enough for that, you know, after I 
had spoken to you.” 

Mother, as a minister’s widow, was not 
much given to the idle mirth that is as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot, but now she 
leaned back and laughed till the tears stood 
in her eyes. 

“ Well,” she said, “if it was anybody else, 
I should say he was cracked; but you never 
were like other people, and you never will be, 
Tom Dean. But, at least, you have fixed on 
the lady ?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Tom; “but, if you 
will excuse me, Aunt Anne, I would rather 
not say any thing about her just yet; for, if— 
if any thing should happen, it wouldn’t be 
pleasant for either party, you know.” With 
which veiled allusion to his possible rejection, 
Tom took his hat, and left the room. 

Our household was rather queerly put to- 





gether. There was no particular reason why 
I should have been of it at all; for I was not 
really related to Tom, nor even to “mother,” 
as I called her, though I am sure we were as 
dear to each other as any mother and daugh- 
ter could be. She was the second wife of my 
father, who, like most ministers, had been 
richer in grace than in goods, and had left us 
at his death with very little to live on. Then 
it was that Tom Dean had come forward, and 
insisted on giving a home to his aunt and to 
me, whom he had scarcely seen a dozen times 
in his life before. That was exactly like Tom 
— queer Tom Dean,” as his friends were fond 
of saying, “ who never did any thing like any- 
body else.” I suppose, in spite of his clear 
head for business, there is no denying that he 
was whimsical; but I am sure, when I think 
of his unfailing generosity and delicacy, I 
can’t help wishing there were a few more such 
whimsical people in the world. Naturally, at 
the time I am speaking of, my opinion had 
not been asked: all I had to do was to go 
where mother went, and, while she gave her 
energies to the house-keeping, give mine to 
growing up, which by this time I had pretty 
well accomplished. But perhaps for that very 
reason—for one sees with different eyes at 
twelve and eighteen—my position in the 
house had already begun to seem unsatisfac- 
tory to me; and the morning’s words put it 
in a clearer light, since it had been used as an 
argument against Tom’s marrying. I knew 
that mother had spoken honestly, believing 
that such a step would not be for his happi- 
ness; but was not he the best judge of that? 
I knew him, if reflection should bring him 
round to her opinion, to be perfectly capable 
of quietly sacrificing his own wishes. for my 
sake, who had not the shadow of a claim on 
him; so it must be my part to prevent his 
own kindness being turned against him now. 
Still, it was not so easy to see how I was to 
provide for myself, in case it should become 
advisable. What could I do? Draw and 
sing and play tolerably, but not in a manner 
to compete with the hosts that would be in 
the field against me. Literature? I had read 
so many stories whose heroines, with a turn 
of the pen, dashed into wealth and fame. 
That would be very nice, only—I was not the 
least little bit literary; I had never even kept 
a journal, which is saying a great deal for a 
girl in her teens. The “fine arts,” then, be- 
ing out of the question for me, what re- 
mained? There was some clerkship, or a 
place in some family, and—and there was 
Will Broomley ! 

That may seem like going away from the 
point, but it was not. I was matter-of-fact, 
but I could see well enough what was going 
on right under my eyes, and I had a pretty 
clear idea of what was bringing Will to the 
house so often as he had taken to coming 
lately. There was a “situation,” then, that 
would give me the home-life I liked best, and 
felt myself best suited for; but—would it 
answer in other respects? I overcast the 
long seam I was sewing twice over, I was so 
busy trying to make up my mind whether I 
liked Will Broomley well enough to pass my 
whole life with him; and even then I had not 
come to any decision, when I was called down- 
stairs to Letty Walters. 





Letty was the prettiest, I think, of ah 
my friends, and certainly the liveliest. Tom 
called her “the tonic,” and used to laugh 
heartily at her bright speeches. I suppose it. 
was this that made mother fix on Letty as his 
choice., When I came into the sitting-room, 
I found a kind of cross-examination going on. 
It was amusing to anybody in the secret, as I 
was, to watch mother’s artful way of continu- 
ally bringing the conversation round, as if by 
chance, to bear on what she wanted to know, 
But it all amounted to nothing, either because 
Letty was too good a fencer, or because she 
really had nothing to betray. But, when Tom 
came home, mother took care to mention that 
Letty had called. 

“What, the tonic?” said Tom. “Too 
bad I missed her.” 

“But for your choice being already made,” 
said mother, with a covert scrutiny of his 
face, “I dare say you might have as much 
of the tonic as you liked.” 

“ But I go on the homeopathic principle, 
you know,” answered Tom, with a twinkle in 
his eye. . 

After that, mother’s belief in Letty’s guilti- 
ness wavered. Her suspicions were trans- 
ferred from one to another of our acquaint- 
ance, but always with the same unsatisfac- 
tory result. 

“Tt passes my comprehension,” she ssid 
to me, despairingly, one day. “I am positive 
I could tell the right one by Tom’s face in a 
minute, and yet I have mentioned everybody 
we know.” 

“ Perhaps it is somebody we don’t know,” 
I suggested; “some friend of his we have 
never seen.” 

“What! a perfect stranger ?” said mother, 
sharply. “ Never talk to me, child; Tom’s not 
capable of that /” 

I was silent, for I did not want to worry 
her; but that was my opinion all the same. 

The same evening—it was rather more 
than a week since Tom had hurled that thun- 
der-bolt of his at us—mother began about it 
openly. 

“When are you going to introduce your 
wife to us, Tom? I suppose you have come 
to an understanding by this time?” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry,” Tom said, as he 
had said before; but this time he did not 
speak quite so cheerfully. ‘The fact is,” he 
continued, with a little hesitation, “ there— 
there’s a rival in the case.” 

“ A rival?” repeated mother, with unfeel- 
ing briskness. 

“Yes, a young fellow—younger by a good 
deal than I am,” and Tom’s face assumed an 
absurdly doleful look. ‘He is always there 
now. I confess I don’t see my way clear, 
I’m waiting for her to make up her mind.” 

“ And she’s waiting, most likely, for you 
to make up yours,” said mother, forgetting, 
in her propensity to right matters, that she 
was playing the enemy’s game. 

“There’s something in that that never oc- 
curred to me,” said Tom, his face brighten- 
ing. Mother saw her mistake, and made a 
counter-move at once. 

“But the ways of my time are old-fash- 
ioned now; young ladies, nowadays, take 
matters into their own hands. If she cared 
for you, you may be pretty sure she wouldn’t 
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have waited till this time to let you know it— 
that is, I judge by the girls I am in the habit 
of seeing; but if this one is a stranger to 
me—” (here mother riveted her eyes on Tom’s 
face; oh, dear, my unfortunate words!) “if 
she is an entire stranger, I cannot pretend to 
form any opinion of her, of course.” 

“Of course,” repeated Tom, absently. 

“ Not that I have any such idea,” resumed 
mother, growing warmer; “I have said, and 
I say again, that to bring a perfect stranger 
under this roof is not my opinion of you, 
Tom.”. 

I felt mother’s words like so many pins 
and needles; for Tom was looking medita- 
tively across at me, and, though that was just 
a way of his, it seemed now as if he were 
reading in my face that the opinion was mine, 
and that I had been meddling in what did not 
concern me. I felt myself, for very vexation, 
getting redder every moment, till it grew in- 
tolerable. 

“It is so warm here,” I said, for an ex- 
cuse, turning toward the French window. “I 
am going to get a breath of air.” 

I went out into our little strip of garden- 
ground; Tom followed. I thought I should 
never have a better opportunity to say what I 
had it in my mind to say, so I waited for him 
by the bench under the old pear-tree. “Sit 
down here, Tom,” I said, “I’ve something to 
say to you.” 

“Have you?” said Tom; “that’s odd, for 
I— Well, never mind that, just yet. What 
is it, May?” 

“Tom,” I said, still surer now he had mis- 
judged me, and more resolved to set him 
right, “I want a place.” ; 

“A place?” repeated Tom, puzzled, as 
well he might be, by this sudden and indefi- 
nite announcement ; “ what kind of a place?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, for, indeed, my 
ideas were of the vaguest. “I thought you 
might, being in the way of those things. 
Now, pray, Tom,” I went on quickly, “ don’t 
fancy I am discontented, or—or any thing of 
that sort; the truth is, ever since I left off 
school I have wanted something to do, and 
had it in my mind to speak to you about it.” 

With this I looked at Tom, fearing he 
might be vexed; but he did not look vexed, 
only preoccupied. 

“T do know of a place, as it happens,” he 
said, after a while, “only I’m not sure how it 
would suit you.” 

“That’s soon seen,” said I. ‘“ What is it 
like?” 

“Well, it’s a sort of—of general useful- 
ness—” 

“Why, it must be to run errands,” said I, 
laughing. “ And where is it, Tom?” 

“Well,” said Tom, hesitating again, “it’s 
with me.” 

“How very nice!” I exclaimed. “How 
soon can I have it?” 

“The sooner the better, so far as I am 
concerned,” said Tom, and with that he turned 
round and looked at me, and directly I met 
his eyes I knew somehow, all in a moment, 
what it was he meant; and I knew, too, both 
that I could not have passed all my life with 
Will Broomley, and why I could not. 

I am sure Letty Walters, who interrupted 
us just then, must have thought my wits were 





wandering that evening, and, indeed, they 
were; for I was completely dazed with this 
sudden turn things had taken. But Tom, 
who had the advantage of me there, took it 
quite cvolly, and laughed and talked with Let- 
ty just the same as ever till she went away. 

It was pretty late when we went in. 
Mother sat where we had left her, knitting in 
the twilight. 

“Wasn't that Letty Walters with you a 
while ago ?” she said, as we came up. 

“Yes,” said I, with a confused feeling of 
an explanation of something being necessary ; 
“she just came toering the new crochet-pat- 
tern she promised me.” 

“Hm!” said mother, as much as to say 
she had her own ideas as to what Letty came 
for. 

Tom had been wandering about the room 
in an absem sort of fashion, taking up and 
putting down in the wrong places all the small 
objects that fell in his way. He came up and 
took a seat by mother. I became of a sud- 
den very busy with the plants in the window ; 
for I knew he was going to tell her. 

“Wish me joy, Aunt Anne,” said he, “it’s 
all settled.” 

“Settled, is it?” said mother, in any 
thing but a joyful tone. “So it’s as I sus- 
pected all along. Well, you have my best 
wishes, Tom; perhaps you may be happy to- 
gether after all, I’m sure I hope so.” 

This wasn’t a very encouraging sort of 
congratulation, and Tom seemed rather taken 
aback by it. 

“T’m sorry you're not pleased,” he said, 
after a pause; “I had an idea somehow you 
would be.” 

“T don’t know from what you judged. 
But there, it’s no use crying over spilt milk. 
You'll be married directly, I presume ; I must 
be looking out for a house,” and mother 
stroked her nose reflectively with a knitting- 
needle. 

“What for?” said Tom; “I thought of 
keeping on here all the same.” 

“ T never supposed otherwise,” said moth- 
er. “Of course I did not expect to turn you 
out of your own house.” 

“But what is the need of looking out for 
another, then?” 

“ Why, for myself.” 

“For yourself!” repeated Tom, in a tone 
of utter amazement. “Going to leave us— 
just now? Why, Aunt Anne, I never heard 
of such a thing!” 

“Now, Tom,” said mother, speaking very 
fast, and making her needles fly in concert, 
“we might as well come to an understanding 
at once on this subject. Iam fully sensible 
of your past kindness—now just let me finish 
—I say I appreciate it, and have tried to do 
my duty by you in return, as I hope I should 
always be ready to do. I wish all good to 
you and your wife, and shall be glad to help 
her if ever I can, but to live in the same 
house with her is what would turn out pleas- 
antly for neither of us, and, once for all, I 
can’t do it.” 

“ Aunt Anne,” said Tom, pushing back 
his chair, and staring in mother’s excited 
face, “ either you or I must be out of our wits.” 

“Tt’s not me, then, at any rate,” retorted 
mother, getting nettled. 





Amusement and a certain embarrassment 
had kept me a silent listener so far, but there 
was no standing this; I tried to speak, but 
could not, for laughing. 

“T think you are all out of your wits 
together,” said mother, turning sharply. 
“What ails the child? it’s no laughing mat- 
ter.” 

“You don’t understand each other,” I 
gasped; “oh, dear! it—it’s not Letty—oh 
—oh, dear!” and relapsed again. 

“Not Letty?” repeated mother, turning 
to Tom. ‘Then why did you tell me so?” 

“T never told you so,” said Tom. 

“Why, yes you did,” persisted mother. 
“You came in and told me you were going to 
be married.” 

“Yes, so I am,” said Tom, still at cross- 
purposes. 

“Now, Tom Dean,” said mother, rising 
and confronting him, “what do you mean? 
who is going to be your wife?” 

“Why, May, of course,” answered Tom. 

“May!” and then, after a pause of inex- 
pressible astonishment, it was mother’s turn 
to laugh. “Do you mean to say, Tom, it 
was that child you were thinking of all the 
while?” 

“ Why, who else could it be?” said Tom, 
simp?y. 

“ Well,” said mother, “I ought to have 
remembered you never did do any thing like 
anybody else. But, still, why in the world 
did you go to work in such a roundabout 
way?” 

“T wanted to see how you took to my ' 
idea,” said Tom. 

“And how did-you suppose we were to 
guess your idea meant May?” mother asked. 

“Who else could it be?” repeated Tom, 
falling back on what he evidently found an 
unanswerable argument. It was no use talk- 
ing tohim. Mother gave it up with a shake 
of the head. 

“‘ And you won’t want another house then, 
Aunt Anne?” said Tom, suddenly. That set 
mother off again; Tom joined with her, and 
altogether I don’t think we ever passed a 
merrier evening than the one that made us 
acquainted with Tom’s wife. 


Kate Putnam Osaoop. 





THE HEAT OF THE SUN. 


VERY great extension of scientific knowl- 
edge opens up new fields for speculation. 

The new facts lead to new fancies. From 
each height greater heights appear. The so- 
lution of one problem brings others into view. 
It is not many years since the grand doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy became 
recognized as one of the fundamental truths 
of science. Philosophy had half realized 
that force could not be created, but the ex- 
perimental proof was wanting. It remained 
for Rumford and Davy, Mayer and Joule, 
Helmholtz and Clausius, to place the doctrine 
fairly upon its feet as one of the mightiest 
facts of the universe. Its establishment 
revolutionized some departments of thought. 
Theories about mysterious fluids and impon- 
derable agencies were banished forever from 
the domain of physics. And men were soon 
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taught to look upward to the sun as the main 
source of all the active, physical energy which 
makes the earth a habitable planet. We now 
know that, without the sun’s light and heat, 
no life could exist on earth. Not a breath 
could be drawn, not a motion made, not a 
flower developed from its seed. The wind, 
the currents of ocean, the evaporation of 
water, the formation of rain, hail, and snow, 
Earth would become a dead 
and dreary waste, The very rivers would no 
longer run, and the seas would be frozen 
solid. What subject, then, could be more 
fruitful of speculations than the sun? Its 
heat must be measured, its temperature de- 
termined, its physical character made out. 
Much of this work has been done, yet vastly 
more remains to be accomplished. Let us 
look at some of the results thus far obtained, 
and glance at a few problems which the future 
has yet to solve. We will confine ourselves 
to the one subject of the solar heat. 

Three great cardinal questions at once 
arise before us: What is the temperature of 
the sun? How much heat does it emit in a 
given time? And from what source is its 
energy derived? Each of these problems 
involves the consideration of minor ones, 


and is the centre of the most fascinating 
. 


all would cease, 


speculations. 

The first of these questions is still far from 
being settled. The data necessary for an- 
swering it are but imperfectly understood. 
And yet two things may be regarded as cer- 
tain. The temperature of the sun is unques- 
tionably very high, perhaps so high as to 
baffle human conception. This we know 
from the spectroscope, which reveals to us 
the presence of metallic vapors in the solar 
atmosphere. Iron, nickel, cobalt, titanium, 
and many other of our most refractory sub- 
stances, substances which melt only with 
extreme difficulty, are actually boiling in the 
sun, and giving off vapor as water gives off 
steam. That the solar surface is intensely 
hot cannot be doubted. The other point 
which we may consider reasonably settled, is 
that the sun’s temperature is different at dif- 
ferent points. This is indicated by the mot- 
tled surface of the fiery globe, whose dark 
spots, ridges, and streaks of varying bright- 
ness, tell us plainly of unequal degrees of 
heat. A great amount of evidence could 
easily be brought forward to demonstrate 
this proposition. 

The sun, then, is hot; but how hot? Here 
we are baffled. Many estimates have been 
made which show astonishing variations. 
One is as low as 5,000° Fahr. Zéllner has 
placed the solar temperature at 123,000° Fahr. 
Ericsson, however, having loftier ideas, says 
4,036,000° Fahr; and Father Secchi will not 
stop short of 18,000,000° Fahr. Here is dis- 
cordance on a grand scale. It serves, how- 
ever, to illustrate the extreme difficulty of the 
problem. Quite strangely, one of Secchi's 
own spectroscopic observations lends strong 
support to the lowest of all these guesses. 
He claims that he has detected the lines of 
‘aqueous vapor in the spectrum of a solar 
spot. But aqueous vapor is decomposed 
into its elements at a temperature not very 
far above 5,000° Fabr. So that, if Secchi is 
right in this, his own estimate must give way ; 





the temperature of the solar spots must be 
marked down at once, and that of the sun’s 


average surface with them. Let us bear in 


mind that the higher and more astonishing ! 


estimates are based upon certain theories of 
radiation which may have to be revised. 

Leaving the question of the solar temper- 
ature, let us ask the quantity of heat which 
is given out by the sun. Here we have to 
deal with a subject which is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of temperature, and much 
easier to handle. The data are more simple, 
and more certain. Knowing the distance of 
the sun from our planet, and assuming that it 
radiates heat equally in all directions, we are 
able to calculate how large a proportion of 
the energy emitted is received by the earth. 
This being determined, we can ascertain by 
experiment the quantity of heat which we 
actually receive, and by a simple multiplica- 
tion learn how much the sun gives out. Now, 
it has been found that, of the total heat 
emitted, our planet receives but the sy;zhya0 
part. That which falls upon one square mile 
of the terrestrial surface at the equator at 
noon, is sufficient to melt twenty-six thou- 
sand tons of ice per hour. And that which 
falls upon the whole surface of the earth in a 
year would be able to liquefy a layer of ice 
one hundred feet thick, wholly enveloping 
the planet. This is the heat which is mani- 
fested in the evaporation of oceans. It raises 
their waters to the mountain-tops, thence to 
flow down to the sea in rivers. The water- 
powers of the world, from the great Falls of 
Niagara down to the pettiest ripple in a rivu- 
let, are products of this energy. It enables 
plants to grow and animals to breathe; it 
governs glaciers and avalanches; it stored 
up, ages ago, our mighty beds of coal. And 
yet it is but the sry$yoo part of the total 
heat radiated by the sun. This total can be 
expressed in a variety of striking forms, 
which, though not absolutely exact, give us 
admirable approximate ideas of the immen- 
sity of our great luminary. 

The total heat emitted by the sun, then, 
would melt a stratum of ice completely sur- 
rounding it, at the rate of two thousand four 
hundred feet of thickness per hour. Herschel 
says that if a column of ice forty-five miles in 
diameter were to be darted into the sun with 
the velocity of light (one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand miles per second), the heat ra- 
diated from the solar surface would be just 
consumed in melting it, while the actual tem- 
perature of the vast globe would be unaltered. 
The constant expenditure of the sun would be 
balanced, and no more. Tyndall gives us 
still another expression of this wonderful 
amount of power. He says that the heat 
given out by the sun is sufficient to raise 
seven hundred thousand million of cubic 
miles of ice-cold water to boiling, every hour. 
The heat necessary to elevate the temperature 
of a single pound of water a single degree, if 
converted into work, would lift a weight of 
seven hundred and seventy-two pounds one 
foot high. What a stupendous weight, there- 
fore, could be raised by the whole thermal 
energy of the sun! No wonder that the 
planets keep obediently in their places under 
the influence of so vast a power. 
sun, grand as it is, is comparatively but a 
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small star, and is rushing onward through 
space with vast velocity, responding to some 
attractive agency still mightier than its own. 

From what source is this astonishing 
amount of solar energy supplied? The stn 
cannot create force. All its loss must be 
made good, or else in time it will cool down 
to a dead globe, unable to warm or light us. 
That some source of supply must exist is 
evident ; for the sun has been shining upon 
our planet for thousands of years of histori- 
cal time, during which period our climate has 


| not appreciably changed. Century after cen- 


tury, the solar expenditure of heat goes on, 
and the mighty orb shows yet no signs of 
exhaustion. Somehow or other its waste has 
been repaired, and its store of force replen- 
ished. If the sun were merely a body which 
radiated heat during the process of cooling, 
its temperature would be lowered about 15,- 
000° Fahr. in five thousand years. At this 
rate our climate would probably have under- 
gone considerable change since the building 
of the Pyramids. A crust would soon form 
over the surface of the sun, and radiation 
would cease. If the heat were due to com- 
bustion, and the sun were a solid block of 
coal, in about five thousand years it would be 
entirely consumed. And if, as has been sug- 
gested, the solar heat were due to the friction 
of the sun against some resisting medium as 
it revolved upon its axis, its entire motive 
power would be used up in a little less than 
two centuries. We must look yet farther for 
our source of energy. And, though we may 
never solve the vast problem, the speculations 
will hardly be useless. Even failure in such 
work is beneficial, since it teaches the mind 
more fully the limits of its powers. But re- 
peated failures need not make us despair of 


| attaining to some measure of success in the 


end. 

Two prominent theories of the sun’s heat 
are now before the scientific world. The first 
of these is due to Dr. Julius Robert Mayer, a 
physician of Heilbronn, who published in 1848 
his famous essay upon “ Celestial Dynamics.” 
Calling attention to the great numbers of me- 
teors which flash through our sky, he sug- 
gested that these, or bodies like them, might 
furnish the sun with its heat. He knew that 
motion, suddenly arrested, was converted into 
heat. When a cannon-ball strikes a target, 
it becomes heated. A weight, falling to the 
ground, undergoes a rise of temperature. By 
a succession of rapid blows with a hammer, 
an expert blacksmith can render a bar of cold 
iron red hot. I have myself seen such a bar, 
about the eighth of an inch in diameter, 
made, by this method, to glow brilliantly in 
less than six seconds. The motion of the 
falling hammer is converted into heat. If, 
now, a meteor or an aérolite, a comet or an 
asteroid, were to fall upon the sun, heat 
would be developed from the concussion. We 
know that meteoric masses often fall upon 
the earth, and that the sun’s attraction is 
over three hundred thousand times greater 
than that of our planet. It is fair to assume, 
then, that great numbers of these strange 
bodies fall upon the sun. But can we assume 
that enough of them fall to generate its en- 
tire heat? This question Dr. Mayer discussed 
with wonderful ingenuity. Almost every pos- 
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sible objection was foreseen, and fairly an- 
swered. He made careful calculations cover- 
ing every point. And, though he could not 
prove his theory, he gave it remarkable 
strength. Whether it be true or false, it is 
worthy of admiration, and of a high place 
among human speculations. Though it 
should fall, its author’s fame will certainly 
be enduring. 

That space contains vast numbers of these 
meteoric bodies is unquestionable. Shooting- 
stars are visible almost every night in the 
year. Millions, yes, billions of them, ap- 
proach the earth annually. Some pass rap- 
idly athwart the upper regions of our atmos- 
phere; some are dissipated in vapor; and 
some, venturing too far within the sphere 
of the earth’s attraction, fall solidly to the 
ground. These last occasionally weigh sev- 
eral tons apiece, though aérolites of more 
than a hundred pounds are rare. Of those 
which reach the earth, however, but few are 
found. As the ocean is of greater area than 
dry land, many must be lost in its waves. 
Others fall into lakes or rivers, into desolate 
or uninhabited regions, or into lands occupied 
by savages. Probably not one in a thousand 
is recognized by intelligent man. At certain 
seasons the earth passes through meteoric 
belts, as in August and November of each 
year. And once in every thirty-three years 
star-showers of the most superb character are 
seen. The great shower of 1833 rendered at 
least two hundred and forty thousand meteors 
visible in Boston. They fell, “crowded to- 
gether like snow-flakes.” And yet the earth 
passes through but a small portion of the 
space which is tributary to the sun. In other 
words the sun has not only more than three 
hundred thousand times the earth’s attractive 
power, but also an overwhelmingly larger res- 
ervoir of meteors to draw from, 

Suppose, now, that these meteors were to 
fall in considerable numbers upon the sun? 
This is hardly a supposition, there is so little 
reasonable doubt of it. As I have already 
stated, heat would be produced. Each aéro- 
lite would, by its fall, generate as much heat as 
would be given out by the combustion of a mass 
of coal nine thousand times its size. Here, then, 
we have a generous source of heat, but none too 
generous for our needs. For, to cover the solar 
expenditure, at least two hundred billions of 
tons of meteoric matter must fall upon the 
sun’s surface every minute! This would be 
about one ounce to the square yard. Imagi- 
nation staggers under such figures as these. 
Up to this point the theory has seemed rea- 
sonable, but now it begins to look wild. Can 
it be that this wonderful storm of falling-stars 
is every moment falling to the sun? Can we 
conceive of such stupendous phenomena? 
Indeed, is not the problem to be solved too 
vast for human conception ? 

Some of the more obvious objections to 
this theory have been satisfactorily met by 
Dr. Mayer himself. With others he may not 
have been so successful. It is said that, if 
the hypothesis be true, if so many billions of 
tons of matter are each moment added to the 
sun, that body must be continually growing 
larger. Should we not see it increase visibly 
in size? In answer to this, Mayer has shown 
that at least thirty-three thousand years would 


| have to elapse before the increase in the sun’s |! members freeze to icebergs, its central lumi- 


dimensions could be detected even with our 
most delicate instruments. If all the planets 
of our solar system, with their satellites, were 
to fall into the sun, as perhaps in time they 
| may, its expenditure of heat would be cov- 
| ered for a little more than forty-five thousand 
years. Possibly our earth, when its mission 
is completed, ages hence, may thus be veri- 
tably destroyed by fire. Such are the fields 
of speculation opened up to us by the mar- 
vellous theory of Dr. Mayer. Whether this 
theory be wholly true or not, we can hardly 
doubt that it is true in part. Some of the 
sun’s heat.is due to the fall of meteors. 

The other famous hypothesis of the solar 
heat is that of Helmholtz. Being deduced as 
a direct consequence of the all-but.proved 
| nebular theory, it has very great elements of 
strength. It-is simpler than Mayer’s, makes 
less strain on our powers of conception, and 
is liable to but very few objections. The sol- 
id trunk of the nebular hypothesis shoots out 
healthy branches. 

According to the nebular hypothesis, which 
is now generally received, the solar system 
began existence as an incandescent gaseous 
cloud. This, swiftly rotating, underwent con- 
densation. Rings of vaporous matter were 
thrown off, finally contracting into planets, 
the central portion of the nebula, partially 
condensed, remaining as the sun. The sun 
now has but about one-fourth the mean den- 
sity of the earth, and, according to the hy- 
pothesis, is still undergoing contraction. And 
here is where Helmholtz’s theory begins. All 
bodies in contracting give out heat. The sun 
is contracting, and therefore must give out 
heat. Should it cease contracting, it would 
speedily grow cold. Now, Helmholtz has cal- 
culated that the original nebula, in condensing 
to the present volume of our system of plan- 
ets, must have emitted enough heat to have 
raised the temperature of the entire mass 
28,000,006° Cent. Most of this energy has 
been radiated into space, yet much was made 
to tell in the actual increase of temperature. 
And, if the sun were to condense to the den- 
sity of our earth, the heat evolved would 
cover its expenditure for seventeen million 
years. Here we have a perfectly adequate 
theory of the solar force. Were the sun’s di- 
ameter to be lessened but yy) y5th, the small- 
est diminution perceptible to our instruments, 
the supply of heat thus generated would cov- 
er the solar waste for twenty-one centuries. 
Only at the end of this time, time which would 
have to be spent in careful and delicate 
observations and measurements, would our 
senses begin to recognize the fact that the 
sun was growing smaller. After millions of 
years our great luminary would become a sol- 
id globe. Further than this, our theory does 
not go. What will happen at the end, no one 
can say. Yet we can see thus far. We can 
rationally believe that the old nebular shrink- 
age is still going on, and that heat is thus 
; continually evolved. To this may be added 
the heat of meteoric falls, and perhaps some 
heat of chemical action. The solar furnace 
is abundantly fed, and will not be out of fuel 
for many ages to come. But, at last, our 
grand planetary system may crumble. Its 
strength may wane, its vital fires die out, its 











nary fade—yet the laws of Nature wil] con- 
tinue to operate, none of the forces of the 
universe will be wasted, no grain of matter 
lost. The world may come to an end, and 
yet nothing be destroyed. And if life, sen- 
tient life, be as immortal as the objects all 
around it, some home will be provided for its 
occupation, even though every present orb 
should cease to exist. New worlds may come 
into being from the still uncondensed nebule, 
and new homes for new races of men go spin- 
ning around new suns. 


F. W. Criarke. 
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CACTUS-PLANTS. 


i all the strange forms of plant-life, per- 
/ haps the most remarkable are the mem- 
bers of the Cactus family. As Americans, 
we should feel a special pride in these vege- 
table oddities, as they are productions of our 
country wone. They are now found, it is 
true, in other lands, where they are supposed 
to have been introduced. For instance, the 
common prickly pear is said to grow upon 
Mount Etna. Arid regions, such as give rise 
to them with us, in other countries produce 
the spurges (Zuphorbiacee), which are often 
as eccentric in habit and form. All are fa- 
miliar with the cacti as seen in conservato- 
ries, where their brilliant blossoms atone for 
their otherwise singular and even repellent 
appearance. 

Nature seems to have given rein to her 
fancy in the evolution of these marvels. In 
the Orchis family she rejoices in eccentrici- 
ties*of beauty, copying the forms of birds and 
insects, but in the cacti she revels in ugliness. 
We have the candelabra-like columns of the 
giant cereus, often rising to thirty or more 
feet in height, and standing solitary in the 
deserts of Arizona and Lower California, where 
they add to the weird sublimity of the land- 
scape; the round balls of the echino-cacti, 
so called from their resemblance to sea- 
urchins, beset with spines, and very savage 
in appearance ; the flat, jointed stems of the 
Mammilarias, and the snake-like forms of 
some of the smaller cerei. Leaves are almost 
always wanting, except in the pereskias, what 
appear as such being merely flattened expan- 
sions of the stem, covered with a thick skin, 
and rendered formidable by spines, hooks, 
and other cruel devices. When touched, a 
whole bunch of spines will become detached 
at once, penetrate the hands, and, breaking 
off under the skin, become exceedingly pain- 
ful. Those desirous of knowing the sensa- 
tion, can easily experiment upon the common 
prickly pear {Opuntia vulgaris), which grows 
wild upon the cliffs in the Hudson Highlands 
and in other similar places. It has a rather 
pretty yellow flower, and an edible fruit. It 
is found as far north as Nantucket. 

Woody matter is often developed in the 
stems of these plants, in wedges or fibres, 
and, as in the countries where they are found, 
fuel is very scarce, this wood is much used 
for domestic purposes. We have even seen 
canes made of it. Some cacti are also used 
in Mexico as hedges, forming a thick and im- 
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penetrable growth, which their natural arma- 
ture renders entirely impassable. Their em- 
ployment precludes the necessity of watch- 
dogs or man-traps. In some parts of South- 
ern California, where they help to form the 
chaparral, if the rider leaves the beaten track, 
he is at once involved in a maze of cutting 
shrubbery, which is likely to drive both horse 
and rider into a frenzy. 

‘The stems are apt to be succulent and 
juicy, and the contained liquid, although 
somewhat tasteless or but mildly acerb, is 
used as a cooling drink, especially in fevers. 
The knowledge that water may be obtained 
from them is often of avail to the thirsty 
traveller, and it is said that animals even 
will scrape off the spines, and open the plants 
to satisfy their cravings. The flowers are 
generally ephemeral, but they make up in 
beauty for what they lack in duration, The 
most lovely of them all is the famed night- 
blooming cereus, familiar to the frequenters 
of hot-houses for its elegant flowers and the 
exquisite odor they.emit. The fruit bears a 
resemblance to that of currants, to which the 
family is allied. Besides the economical uses 
already mentioned, the cacti furnish pigments 
and medicines, and some are even eaten by 
cattle. One species of Opuntia forms the 
food of the cochineal-insect, so much used in 
dyeing, and which is so largely exported from 
Mexico and Teneriffe; yet, independently of 
their commercial value, they must always at- 
tract attention on account of their peculiari- 
ties. No other family presents so marked an 
array of oddities. 


METHOD OF FREEZING. 


The phenomenon of the expansion of 
water at its freezing-point is set down, in 
most of our school text-books on natural 
philosophy and chemistry, as a direct evidence 
of design on the part of the Deity, to the end 
of protecting mankind; since, if water be- 
came heavier on freezing, it would sink, to 
the utter discomfiture or destruction of all 
the fishes, while, at the same time, it would 
impede or wholly destroy the navigation of 
our northern lakes and rivers, 

It certainly need not affect the faith of 
devout people, that the modern scientists do 
not generally recognize this evidence of de- 
sign, They say that the expansion of water 
on solidifying is not an exception to the rule, 
since cast-iron, antimony, bismuth, and most 
other substances do the same, though no such 
disaster to man’s interests would follow their 
contraction at that point instead of expand- 
ing as water does. And, further, they say 
that in our northern seas it is generally at 
the bottom that the liquid mass congeals, 
While fresh water has its greatest density at 
$9.2° Fahr., salt-water becomes heavier and 
heavier as it freezes. This statement is made 
by Reclus, in his late work on the “ Ocean,” 
and by other scientists. Fishermen and mari- 
ners in the Baltic and other northern waters, 
often find themselves surrounded by floes of 
ice, which rise from the bottom of the water, 
us is shown by the fucus,a genus of sub- 
marine plants, adhering to them. These floes 
also raise huge stones, which they have torn 
up from the bed of the sea. 

In Greenland and Denmark the breaking 





up of the ice-floes, which are often many 
miles in extent and of great height, is accom- 
panied by sounds more deafening and terrible 
than those of artillery. With the crash of the 
meeting icebergs, the groaning of the breaking 
disks, and the air escaping from them, there 
is added a kind of crackling, like hail or shot 
falling on metallic plates. Professor Tyndall 
has shown that this part of the ice-king’s 
orchestra is caused by the incessant breaking 
of the crystals comprising the solid masses 
of ice. 

Wonderful as are the phenomena of Na- 
ture, it must be admitted that all scientific 
research but opens an ever - widening field to 
our wonder and admiration, and there can be 
no danger of “ eliminating God,” as some one 
has expressed it. If there could be infused 
a little more modesty and fraternal love 
among those not over-wisely designated as 
believers and unbelievers, both would be 
forced to confess, with becoming humility, 
that the mission of humanity seems to be the 
study of Nature’s problems rather than their 
absolute solution; for they all escape our 
final analysis, from the atom to the planet. 


THE MAY-DAY FESTIVAL. 


The May-day festival, still celebrated in 
many parts of Europe, and the chief charac- 
teristic of which is a dance by youths and 
maidens about the May,pole, comes down to 
the present directly from the phallic festivals 
of India and Egypt. It took place in those 
countries upon the sun entering the sign 
Taurus, the time of Nature’s renewed fer- 
tility. The ancient Druids celebrated this 
Indian festival, on the Ist of May, by light- 
ing fires on their cairns, or monumental 
stone-heaps, to the god Bel, the Apollo of 
certain nations. The island of Britain was 
anciently called Beli, as is well known. The 
remnants of the old Celtic stock, the aborigi- 
nal Irish, and the Scotch Highlanders, still 
call the day Bealtine, or Beltine ; that is, Bel’s 
fire, for tan is fire. In Cornish, a Celtic dia- 
lect still spoken, to tine means to light a fire. 

In some parts of Ireland the people still 
retain the Phoenician custom of making cattle 
pass between lighted fires, and fathers also, 
with their children in their arms, run through 
the flames. This is a relic of that “ abomi- 
nation of the heathen” mentioned in the 
Bible (2 Kings xvi. 3). Among the Phe- 
nicians, the sacrifice of children to their 
Saturn, or Moloch, was common, The god 
was represented by a statue bent forward 
slightly, the arms in position to receive the 
child, and the figure so poised that the weight 
in the arms destroyed the equilibrium and 
precipitated the victim into a fiery furnace 
beneath. 


THE PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. 


The art of gem-engraving, since it flour- 
ished during antiquity, has frequently been 
claimed to have given to the modern world an 
authentic portrait of Christ. One of the 
most notorious of these attempts, in modern 
times, was that of the famous “ Emerald of 
the Vatican,” which was claimed to have 
been engraved by the order of Pilate, with an 
intaglio head of Christ, and sent by him to 
Tiberius, The story went further, that this 





gem had been carefully treasured up by the 
Roman and Byzantine Cesars, and their Ot- 
toman successors, until it was paid by the 
sultan to Innocent VII. as a ransom for bis 
brother. The claims of this gem to be a 
contemporary portrait cannot, however, stand 
the test of modern criticism. It is not antique 
nor Byzantine in style, but belongs quite un- 
mistakably to the period of the Italian re- 
vival; while Mr. King, an excellent authority 
on such matters, says that the head is un- 
doubtedly a copy of the head of the Saviour in 
Raphael’s cartoon of the “ Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes.” Other gems, claiming also to be 
authentic, are known to be in existence. 
There is one in the collection in Paris repre- 
senting Christ without a beard, which is sup- 
posed to have been made by the Nestorians of 
Persia a century or two before the fall of that 
empire. There is also a whole literature of 
controversy concerning the authenticity of 
certain coins or medals, of which several are 
known to be in existence, but whose claims 
to authenticity are certainly very doubtful. 
The typical head of Christ, however, which 
came to be generally used in Byzantine art, 
was copied from the gems fepresenting 
Serapis, the Egyptian god, whose worship be- 
came very fashionable in Greece and Italy 
during the last period of gem-cutting. Dur- 
ing the middle ages, many of the classical 
gems underwent a similar transformation. 
Mr. King mentions a Silenus transformed into 
an abbot, Caracalla was made Peter, and 
Jove became John. In certainly one case, a 
gem representing Leda and the Swan, was 
supposed to represent the visit of the Holy 
Ghost to Mary, and was used as a decoration 
to the Shrine of the Three Kings in the Ca- 
thedral of Cologne, in which their skulls were 
preserved. 


DELACROIX. 


Delacroix’s picture “ Le Sardanapale,” has 
recently been sold at Paris for the enormous 
price of ninety-six thousand francs, and 
the owner announces his intention of ex- 
hibiting it in London, and perhaps in this 
country. The picture was first displayed to 
the public in 1827, the same year that wit- 
nessed the exhibition of “ The Apotheosis of 
Homer,” by Ingres. Paris was divided on 
the subject of these rival pictures, and, by 
their admirers and detractors, they were al- 
ternately lauded and condemned unsparingly ; 
the enthusiasts for color, the sticklers for se- 
verity of drawing, waged wordy war. The 
Academy carried the day, and Delacroix was 
stigmatized as destitute alike of taste and 
execution. He was at that time poor and 
proud, so poor that some months later, after 
completing his picture “La Barque de 
Dante,” only a day or two before the time 
appointed for the meeting of the committee, 
he was without money sufficient to buy 4 
frame for the picture. In despair he made 
one himself, but, fearing the frame would 
cause the picture to be rejected, with but 
faint hopes he sent it to the Louvre. 

On the opening day, Delacroix hastened to 
the palace, went through the rooms, and, not 
seeing his picture, turned away discouraged. 
As he was descending the stairs, he met one 
of the custodians, who said: 
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“ Well, you must surely be satisfied now.” 

“ Why ? » 

“Go into the grand salon and look at the 
picture which faces the entrance.” 

Delacroix hastened back, and there, in the 
place of honor, saw his picture in a most su- 
perb frame. He inquired, and learned that, 
owing to the meaaness of the frame, his pict- 
ure had been cast aside without examination, 
when Baron Gros, after the last of the com- 
mittee had left, examined it carefully, then, 
sending for the finest frame in the store-room, 
had the picture reframed, and ordered it 
hung in the place of honor. 

Delacroix, though personally unacquainted 
with Gros, hastened to his studio to thank 
him for his kindness. He found the baron, 
whose polish of manner did not equal his 
kindness of heart, before his easel, palette in 
hand. 

“Ah!” said Gros, as he was announced, 
“ you are the man who painted the ship! ’tis 


- well done, I assure you.” 


“T am very grateful—” 

“No, no, your picture is a fine one, as 
far as color is concerned, a very fine one; but 
for the drawing—you must let me tell you— 
you draw like a hog!” 

In after-years Delacroix used to tell this 
story of the baron with infinite relish. 


NEW NANTUCKET, OR BA- 
KER’S ISLAND. 


ET by Nature in a frost-work of snowy, 
glistening breakers, lies what is now 
known as “ Baker’s Island.” There are prob- 
ably few places, having the same commercial 
importance, about which so little is generally 
known. Situated in longitude 176° 22’ west, 
and thirteen miles north of the equator, it is 
entirely out of the track of merchant-ships, 
excepting those specially chartered to load at 
some one of the neighboring islands, and sel- 
dom seen save by a few sperm-whalers, who 
sometimes cruise in its vicinity. 

The original discoverer is unknown. Tra- 
dition, however, says that, ninety years ago, 
the position of this island, on Spanish charts, 
was described «as a shoal. It is more than 
likely that such was the case, for, during the 
writer’s sojourn, it was constantly though 
slowly increasing both in area and elevation. 

In form nearly round, and less than one 
and a half miles in diameter, its greatest ele- 
vation above the sea-level being about twenty- 
two feet, Baker’s Island is comparatively a 
mere atom on the face of the broad Pacific. 
It is sometimes difficult to find even by éx- 
pert navigators. 

Being strictly of coral formation — the 
work of marine insects scarcely an inch in 
length—it presents a very beautiful and in- 
teresting study to lovers of the curious and 
wonderful in Nature. 

Previously to 1850, New Nantucket was 
known only as a “sperm whale-ground,” and 
was frequently visited by the crews of these 
“blubber-hunters” for the eggs with which 
it abounds during the laying-seasons. At 
these periods, which occur twice a year, each 
lasting two months, there are literally acres 
of eggs and countless thousands of sea-birds, 











the most numerous of which is a species of 
black-and-white gull, by the Hawaiians called 
“Nucks” (ragged). The eggs of this fowl 
are somewhat smaller than those of our do- 
mestic hen, and equally as palatable. 

The island was also made use of by the 
whaling-fleet as a kind of exceptional mail- 
station. By means of a water-tight box se- 
cured on a post firmly planted in the west 
bank, exchanges of letters were effected be- 
tween the various vessels in the fleet, doubt- 
less much to the comfort of many a rover 
long from home. 

Subsequent to the above-mentioned year, 
the knowledge of the island’s commercial 
value was brought to light by a Captain Ba- 
ker, of a Nantucket whaler. There is a story 
connected with it which states that one of 
his crew fell dangerously ill when in the vi- 
cinity of this island, and, while yet conscious, 
exacted a promise from the captain that, in 
case of death, he would, if posssible, bury 
him on shore. The sailor died, and was 
brought to New Nantucket for interment. It 
was while engaged in this humane task that 
Captain Baker’s attention was first attracted 
to the peculiar nature of the soil covering the 


greater part of the island. It was found im- ’ 


possible to dig a grave anywhere but on the 
banks (the reason of which will soon appear), 
so the sailor was laid to rest a few rods 
from the beach, and his grave is pointed out 
among nearly thirty others at the present time. 

Becoming impressed with the idea that 
this barren, uninhabited, unclaimed, and, ap- 
parently, worthless mushroom of an island, 
might be converted into a source of wealth, 
Captain Baker was particular to make a gen- 
eral survey of the surface, the result of which, 
together with that made by a professional a 
few months later, showed that the island was 
indeed of coral formation, and that, origi- 
nally, the outer rim or bank must have 
reached the water’s surface first, thus form- 
ing a lake or lagoon in the middle, the coral 
in which was finer and more delicate than 
that on the outer side. 

It is an established fact that coral-insects 
perish as sooff as exposed to the atmosphere ; 
and, as the whole island-structure had been 
slowly rising above the ocean, this lagoon 
coral, by the action of the heat and rains, had 
gradually decomposed, until a yellow loam- 
like substance was produced called “ guano.” 
This now lies upon a bed of natural concrete, 
which is one of the most peculiar features of 
the island. An examination of it is enough 
to satisfy the most ordinary mind that it was 
formed by the broken, sand-like coral and 
shells, acted upon by the sediment of the 
heavy periodical rains from above and the ef- 
fect of the salt-water underneath, as it is but 
slightly elevated above the line of high water. 
However originated, it is there—a level floor 
hard enough to require a pick to break through 
it, though scarcely two inches in thickness. 

Lying naturally upon this floor is the gua- 
no, from three inches to three feet in depth, 
and nearly uniform in quality, The quantity 
was variously estimated at from five hundred 
to eight hundred thousand tons. The analy- 
ses, made by a chemist on the spot, showed 
from sixty to eighty parts phosphate of lime, 
the remainder being some other salts, vege- 





table matter, and water. The popular idea 
ascribing the origin of this fertilizer to the 
myriads of sea-birds, which make the island 
their home, is incorrect. A personal exam- 
ination will convince the most incredulous 
that it is simply decomposed coral, without 
odor; and specimens of it, in different stages 
of decomposition, can be found on many parts 
of the island. 

After a general examination, from which 
some of the knowledge above stated was 
gained, and strong in the belief that there was 
‘* money in it,” Captain Baker decided to take 
formal possession, which he at once did by 
hoisting the stars and stripes. He then built 
a shanty, and left two men, with suitable ra- 
tions for six months or more, to hold the pos- 
session, while he sa‘led for San Francisco, 
Arrived in that city, he sought some of the 
leading capitalists, and introduced himself and 
samples, making strong efforts to convince 
them of the value of his discovery. But San 
Franciscans, usually very speculative,.were shy 
about taking hold of any thing so much out 
of their line as guano, and Captain Baker was 
compelled to seek elsewhere for the men he 
was in quest of. Determined to make his 
efforts a success, if possible, he gave up the 
command of his ship, and started ‘for New 
York, where, after a time, and some hard 
work, he succeeded in securing the interest 
of some moneyed men, who, upon his repre- 
sentations and the analyses of his samples, at 
once organized what is now known as the 
American Guano Company. It is said they 
paid Captain Baker, for the exclusive right 
and title to the island, fifty thousand dollars, 
and also an interest in future operations. 

reparations, were soon commenced for 
putting things in working-order, and shipping 
off the guano toa market. Dr. Judd, of the 
Hawaiian Mission, was appointed general 
agent for the management of the work on the 
island, and at once caused proper moorings 
for vessels to be laid, and tramways con- 
structed, and the digging out and loading of 
guano was prosecuted with vigor. 

Although shipped in bulk, bags are neces- 
sary for its transportation through the surf. 
Formerly whale-boats only were used in the 
surf-passage, but at the present time, and, in- 
deed, for a number of years past, stanch, . 
buoyant lighters, carrying from five to ten 
tons, built expressly for the purpose, are 
used. By this latter method a daily average 
of one hundred and sixty tons is frequently 
made during the summer season, though one 
hundred and forty tons is considered good. 
Two lighters are generally employed, each 
manned by five stalwart sons of Hawaii. Each 
is an experienced boatman, and a very fish 
when in the water. 

When the surf is high, a European would 
scarcely be tempted to undertake their duties 
at any price. But these water-loving, fish- 
and poi-eating sons of Hawaii appear to re- 
gard the swamping of a lighter, or the capsiz- 
ing of a whale-boat, merely as a matter of ex- 
citing sport; and will plunge and swim about 
in the breakers, on such accidental occasions, 
in a manner so fearless and natural as to for- 
cibly remind one of the mermaid stories of 
childhood. 

It is said that half a million dollars were 
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expended by the company before the first 
cargo of guano left the island. Worse yet, 
after a short season of prosperity, the most 
adverse circumstances, in the shape of fre- 
quent shipwrecks, continual rains, and other 
hinderances, threatened to ruin the enterprise. 
A change was at length made in the manage- 
ment of affairs by the appointment of Mr. C. 
A. Williams, a commission-merchant of Hono- 
lulu, as a successor to Dr. Judd; and, fortu- 
nately, about the same time the interferences 
of the elements abated, and every thing at 
last began to go well. 

For the four years succeeding this change 
(from 1866 to 1870), an annual shipment of 
over twelve thousand tons was made, or, in 
the aggregate, nearly sixty thousand tons for 
the period. 

The average number of men employed 
on the island is not far from one hundred. 
They are shipped for a term of one year, the 
same as on board an American whale-ship, 
and are .under the same kind of discipline. 
They are paid from ten to fifteen dollars per 
month, and always take four months’ pay in 
advance, as they receive nothing of their 
wages until their return to Honolulu. As a 
class, they are simple, peaceable, and also 
very superstitious. They are composed main- 
ly of Hawaiian or Sandwich-Island natives, 
with a sprinkling of Chinamen, South -Sea 
Islanders, Lascars, Greasers, and others. Like 
the rest of the human family, laziness is a 
prominent characteristic, and constant watch- 
ing on the part of the overseers is necessary 
to insure faithfulness at their work. They 
are, however, the right men in the right place, 
for no other class of men could do the work 
required so well as they. The majority un- 
derstand something of the English language, 
and an overseer can generally make himself 
understood, though he knows nothing of the 
Hawaiian dialect. 

All the supplies consumed here, with the 
exception of water, are brought from Hono- 
lulu, by the brig Kamehameha, which vessel 
plies regularly as a packet. The round trip 
generally takes seventy-five days. 

The climate is both the most equable and 
pleasant to be found anywhere. Though only 
a few miles from “ the line,” the heat is not 
so oppressive as the inexperienced reader 
might naturally suppose. The island being 
so small, it begins to cool off as soon as the 
sun’s rays become oblique, and at sunset the 
tempefature is far from unpleasant. Dur- 
ing the middle of the day, the mercury fre- 
quently rises to 95° in the shade, and in a 
calm even above 100°. 

The sun rises and sets at six o’clock, with 
a variation of only four minutes the year 
round, Like other places on the same par- 
allel, there is no twilight. The moonlight 
evenings are most beautiful here, and the 
thoughts inspired by a walk around the island 
at such times are both grand and curious. 
Shut out from all the world, so to speak, on 
a mere handful of an island; the boundless 
ocean visible on all sides ; the weird, impres- 
sive music of the surf; the awful stillness 
around, in strong contrast with this ceaseless 
roar—all serve to fill one with feelings of awe 
and wonder at the noble and majestic works 
of the Creator. 

Although the men living on this little 








out-of-the-way island are very secluded and | had no reason to suspect that an American 


isolated, the situation possesses many and 
great advantages. After the day’s work is 
over, one can sit in undisturbed quiet and 
rest, listening to the mournful dirge of the 
surf. One never tires of it, but can sit and 
watch it for hours, and, with a cigar and a 
favorite author, enjoy as near perfect comfort 
as can be attained under any circumstances. 
The work will probably be continued until 
the guano is exhausted, when the island will 
be abandoned to the Nuekos, man -o’- war 
hawks, and its original solitude. 
Joun F. Puitwirs. 





A VISIT TO CARDINAL AN- 
TONELLI. 


“HE Sacred College apart, Monsignor Nar- 
di is the most prominent favorite of his 
holiness Pius IX. Monsignor Nardi is also 
the best known of the Roman hierarchy to 
those of the English-speaking tourists who 
court ecclesiastical society in Rome: His 
monsignorship has been frequently in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and, I am informed, that 
upon more than one occasion he quietly an- 
swered the purposes of a nuncio in London and 
Dublin. On these accounts I was naturally 
induced to apply to the Very Rev.- Monsignor 
Nardi when I conceived the idea of securing 
the entrée of Cardinal Antonelli’s palace, and 
holding converse with that gifted diplomatist. 
I accordingly called upon the monsignor, 
whom I found at his temporary residence in 
the Via Babuino, near the Piazza di Spagna. 
Nardi, who has a passion for practising his 
English, was glad to see me, but his efforts 
to commend himself as a fluent speaker of 
our idiom could only be termed courageous 
under the circumstances. In fact, I have met 
not more than one Italian, in Italy, who could 
indulge his penchant for English without caus- 
ing me grievous embarrassment by his ground- 
less temerity. Nardi was writing a letter to 
an old friend of his, the bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Ossory, in Ireland, who was formerly 
vice-rector of the Irish Colleke at Rome, 
whence he issued his famous controversial 
papers concerning the faith and proclivities 
of St. Patrick, which answered the bold as- 
sertions of Dr. Todd, Trinity College, Dublin, 
author of an ingenious work about the pa- 
tron saint of Ireland. 

“T will be terminated at present,” said 
the monsignor, meaning that his letter was 
nearly finished, and then he would be at lei- 
sure. WhenI informed him, a few minutes 
later, that I had come in search of an intro- 
duction to Antonelli, Father Nardi looked 
very serious, and assured me that the privi- 
lege of a conversation with his eminence the 
ex-Prime-Minister of Rome, was not easily at- 
tainable in these troubled times. Upon stat- 
ing that I intended to describe the interview 
when I returned to America, Nardi grew deep- 
ly interested in me, but seemed to lack confi- 





dence in newspaper-men, when he informed 


me that a representative of a London jour- | 
| Nardi, “whom the world knows very little 


nal had once procured information from him 
which, on appearing in print, was grossly mis- 
represented. I argued to the monsignor that 
I was not accountable for the English corre- 
spondent’s breach of confidence, and that he 





journalist would act in like manner. « It was 
then arranged that I should call early in the 
afternoon of the following day, when he 
would accompany me to Cardinal Antonelli’s 
quarters. I complied with the engagement, 
and we started in a carrozza for the ex-prime- 
minister’s private residence.” After crossing 
the spacious square of Monte Cavallo, which 
extends from the Porta Pia to the end of the 
Aldobrandini grounds, and is situate on the 
summit of the old Quirinal Hill, we reached 
Antonelli’s palace. It is a lonely-looking edi- 
fice. The windows were all closed, and there 
was no door open, as if the place were de- 
serted. The original stucco cornices which 
had adorned the framework of the doors and 
windows were crumbling into shabby excres- 
cences, and there was nothing about the place, 
except the dimensions and locality of the 
house, that would lead to a higher idea than 
that it was the empty inheritance of some im- 
pecunious count. Upon pulling the door-bell 
a multitude of echoes rang through the soli- 
tary house, and a decrepit and asthmatic por- 
ter answered the ringing with a gruff “‘ Chi é 
la?” as though he had been just aroused 
from a fitful siesta. Recognizing Monsignor 
Nardi, the porter assumed a more agreeable 
demeanor, and obsequiously ushered us into 
the reception-room. Our cards were carried 
up-stairs, and, after ten minutes’ delay, the 
porter returned to say that the cardinal would 
be prepared to receive us within a quarter of 
an hour. The back windows of the recep- 
tion-room were the only ones that gave it 
light upon that occasion; but the gloominess 
of the apartment was considerably diminished 
by the view of the magnificent garden which 
they admitted. The designs of the flower- 
knots are grand and ingenious—rare old trees 
surround them, shading the winding walks. 
Hot-beds and vines and fruits of every de- 
scription are there; yet so secluded from the 
world is this fairy-land scene that a casual 
passer-by would never suspect it, so rude, 
tall, and time-worn, are the stone-walls which 
enclose it. The garden contains many foun- 
tains, and here and there are imitations of 
natural walks, which give fine relief to the 
evenly-pared shrubbery and precisely-formed 
wakks and flower-beds. 

Before the quarter of an hour’s delay had 
ended, an elderly gentleman passed down the 
stairs, and was escorted to the door by the 
porter. The elderly gentleman was tall, 
straight, and slim, in physique. His gait was 
military, and he wore a snow-white mustache. 
He was the most honorable and most excel- 
lent Signor Stolfi, once a Roman senator, and 
a prominent member of the old papal Rota. 
His peculiar bearing alone would have rec- 
ommended him to me as a man of superior 
genius and virtue, two attributes which the 
papalini unanimously assign to him; and I 
was further impressed with the conviction 
that this ci-devant senator was just of that 
calibre which Antonelli most required in his 
days of power and diplomatic intrigue. 

“There is a man,” whispered Monsignor 


about, yet he is one of the world’s greatest 


men.” 
Passing this ex-senator at the door, he 
gave my very reverend guide a friendly bow, 
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not quite so low a one as he would have given 
a bishop, yet a more courteous recognition 
than he would have made to his tailor, and 
the monsignor obsequiously returned it.— 
The porter led us up a wide marble stair- 
case. Above it was a long corridor, at the 
extreme and most obscure end of which was 
Antonelli’s study. The porter tapped at the 
door, and a quick, determined voice answered, 
“ Favorisca,” which is the Tuscan idiom for 
“Please come in.” Nardi and I, accepting 
the invitation, entered. A grand old relic of 
the middle ages—a cardinal prime-minister in 
his camera segreta, surrounded on all sides by 
portentous-looking documents, journals, let- 
ters, and old books with yellowish parchment 
binding, were the ideas and realities which 
first presented themselves to me upon. enter- 
ing Antovelli’s studio. The grim and lean 
old man whom Lord Palmerston once simply 
eulogized as “the greatest of living states- 
men,” was stooping low over a flat writing- 
desk, with a quill in his hand, when we en- 
tered. Putting down his pen, he arose, took 
up our cards, and hastily glanced at them, as 
a sharp-sighted boy would, and the cardinal 
wore no glasses, 

“Your eminence, this is Mr. , from 
the United States, who expressed a desire to 
see your eminence,” said Monsignor Nardi, 
whereupon his eminence formally expressed 
himself glad to see me. He bade us be seat- 
ed, and excused the inhospitable appearance 
of the room, owing to a press of business. I 
fancy that, if the word etiquette admitted of 
an adjective of its own, it would exactly suit 
to qualify Antonelli’s cold smile when he re- 
ceived us. All that seems left of this last of 
the Richelieus and Wolseys of the Church 
are two large, black, burning eyes, that cut 
their way into your soul when you meet them, 
to learn all your secrets and disposition. 
But these wonderfully vigorous eyes, in which 
his soul appears to be concentrated, are 
enough to be left of a man of Antonelli’s age, 
and after such a lifetime as he has passed. 
These are the same audacious eyes which 
scowled General Montebello out of that very 
room when the latter came, in the name of 
Napoleon III., to make certain explanations 
touching the departure of the French. Upon 
that occasion, the cardinal-viceroy slammed 
the door in Montebello’s face, saying: “ It is 
not to Montebello I do this, but to Monte- 
bello’s master!’’ It was rumored, at the 
time, that the epigrammatic explanation 
saved the cardinal a physical castigation, to 
which the worthy general felt instantly 
spurred to subject him. 

Antonelli’s face is thin, sallow, and deep- 
ly furrowed. His muscular lips betray, at 
rare intervals, the least sense of amiability, 
which might have developed into a character- 
istic had he been ordained a priest, and lived 
only to save souls and shun the world. But 
a hard experience in the wiles of the earth, 
his long dealing in diplomatic chicanery to 
sustain a toppling state, and his personal sus- 
picions, fears, and ‘intrigues, have left no 
room to cherish gentle feelings in his disap- 
pointed old age. Besides, there was no wom- 
an’s love or domestic ties to alleviate or 
share his sorrows, or to arouse the soft and 
genial sentiments of his youth. If what fame 








tells us of Antonelli’s early days be true, his 
identity is dead, and the renowned cardinal 
lives only in his illusive ambition—in the wild 
hope of one day seeing the flag of the Tiara 
and Keys of Peter floating above the heights 
of Castle St. Angelo. This hope is his bride 
and his life, and he is working as astutely 
for her restoration to former glory and pow- 
er, as he did in 1848, 59, or ’67, over the 
contents of his dusty diplomatic shelves. To 
divine why he hopes and works thus, is too 
profound a mission for an unofficial visitor to 
assume. Yet, there he sits day after day 
wrapped in his crimson cloak, wearing his au- 
thoritative skull-cap of red satin, pouring over 
elongated documents, rolls of parchment, and 
stale memoranda, Very rarely has he any 
thing to do with spiritual matters, except 
those which concern himself, or savor in some 
degree of politics and diplomacy. He has no 
matins, lauds, vespers, and compline, to recite 
every morning, noon, and evening. He is a 
deacon, forsooth ; but deacons, when ministers 
of state, receive immunity from every relig- 
ious duty otherwise incumbent upon those of 
their order. Nevertheless, this shrewd di- 
plomat of Holy Church is ever busy, now at 
the Vatican, tutoring the less sophisticated 
Pius, and now harnessed to his desk and pa- 
pers in the least pretentious of the rooms in 
his dreary palace on Monte Cavallo. His 
only confidential companion at present is the 
pope, and Antonelli never had any other since 
his appointment, except the prefect of police 
in the days when papal Rome had its gendar- 
merie. 

I ventured to ask the cardinal if it were 
any breach of propriety for me to discuss with 
him the prospects of the temporal power, and 
receive his views upon the condition of Italy 
united, with Rome as its capital. The very 
utterance of “Roma capitale,” set the cardi- 
nal’s great black eyes on fire, and my hopes 
of a substantial interview with the ex-prime- 
minister were almost shattered. 

“ Sienore,” said he, with a withering leer, 
which has haunted me ever since, “ Rome is 
the capital of Italy no more than the forti- 
fications and daggers of Manzi and his band 
make them the rulers and owners of certain 
portions of the Abruzzi. Rome, sir, is the 
lawfully-established and justly-inherited seat 
of the successors of St. Peter. It administered 
the most civilized government in Italy when 
this so-called Italian unity was but a dream!” 

I respectfully explained to his eminence 
that the Italian people were willing to sup- 
port their Church and pope if the latter would 
only become reconciled to the severance of 
Church from state. While I was uttering these 
few remarks, the cardinal’s lip was pouted, 
and he looked, with all his cunning, into his 
knit hands, When I had concluded, he looked 
up at me, and asked: 

“Then your people think as you do?” 

I answered that I had not visited his emi- 
nence to announce my individual opinions; I 
merely enunciated what others said and be- 
lieved on the questions of Italian unity and 
the temporal power; so that, heawing his con- 
trary views, I would be better prepared to 
form a judgment of my own. 

“ Well, then,” said Antonelli, “I have al- 
ways refused to expound political or religious 





theories to professional visitors for reasons 
which I know to be prudent and wise. Yet, 
since you spoke of the desire of the Italian 
nation to sever the interests of the Church 
from those of the state, and to bring about 
its reconciliation with the pope, let me assure 
you that the holy father will never counte- 
nance Victor Emmanuel’s usurpation, and that 
the temporal power will be inevitably restored. 
I grant that the peculiar condition of affairs 
in Europe to-day gives little apparent promise 
of an immediate change; but fiercer storms 
than this have arisen and passed away in time, 
leaving the firm rock upon which the Church 
is built as firm as ever. Rome, the inheri- 
tance of Catholics, of hundreds of millions of 
people, demands freedom—to remain forever 
above the control of kings, or the dictation 
of worldly men. In the zenith of his ambi- 
tion and triumph, Victor Emmanuel can easi- 
ly afford to be magnanimous; and possibly 
that monarch may have succeeded in making 
the world believe that the pope is culpably 
obstinate in not accepting the terms of this 
sacrilegious usurpation. Another king may 
come, possibly a Nero, who may assume the 
right to fling his fiat at some sacred edict af- 
fecting the spiritual interests of these hun- 
dreds of millions of Catholics, 

“T will dwell no longer, my dear sir, upon 
this painful subject, The fate of Rome is in 
the hands of a just God, and we patiently 
await His merciful decision with a lively and 
abiding faith.” 

As the cardinal had delivered his ultima- 
tum, and as Monsignor Nardi was wriggling 
painfully in his arm-chair, I concluded that I 
would be wanting in courtesy to renew the 
subject of the temporal power. 

It was just the hour of sunset—the “ Ave 
Maria ””—when I left in company with my 
very reverend cicerone, A regiment of Italian 
infantry were garrisoned in the quarters oc- 
cupied by the Antibe Legion when I was last 
in Rome. <A bugler was blowing “sundown,” 
and a. small body of soldiers, under a corpo- 
ral, were relieving the sentinels at the several 
gates. The garrison almost adjoins Antonel- 
li’s palace. When I bade the cardinal adieu, 
he gave me another cold smile, and a husky 
“God bless you, son.” 


W. #H. B. 
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7 for the heart with no grief or repining, 
© Such joy as the sun must enjoy in his shin- 
ing, 

Yea, look for it closely, ’tis hard to discover; 
But strong as an eagle, than any dove sweeter, 
Is love, and the peace thereof—grander, com- 

pleter, 

Than mén can essay in their idle divining ; 
Whose heart is at rest, he alone is a lover, 
The winters shall change not, the storms leave 

unshaken, 
Whose love shall endure, though all blossoms 
be taken, 

Whose love shall endure,*when carth’s du- 

rance is over, 
Whose love shall enfold, though the world 
have forsaken. 


Epwarp ELtuis. 
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Arter this meeting Don Juan soon 
contrived to return, and the lady, forget- 
ful of her lover’s advice, received him. 
This was sufficient encouragement for so 
audacious a cavalier, and an intimacy 
sprang up between them, ending in a con- 
fession of his being the king. Gabrielle 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—CHARMANTE GABRIELLE. 


Paris, and only maintaining his ground 
by prodigies of valor and the most in- 
trepid perseverance. 

Should she, then, be unkind, and re- 
| pulse him, when he vowed to her, on his 
knees, that his only happy moments were 
spent in her society? The image of 


ALFRED FREDERICKS. 


legitimate, and whose birth and position 
were brilliant, to receive the dubious 
addresses of a married monarch. True, 
the shameful excesses of Marguerite de 
Valois, his queen, excused and almost 
exonerated the king; Henry urged this 
circumstance with passionate eloquence, 
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+ It means, sire, that, if you sign that paper, | shall leave the court “ 


was charmed, for she had always been 
his devoted partisan. What at first ap- 
peared bold and free in his manner she 
now ascribed to a proper sense of his 
own rank, born as he was to command 
and to be obeyed. Their romantic intro- 
duction and the disguise he had conde- 
scended to assume on that occasion cap- 
tivated her imagination almost as much 
as his unbounded admiration of her per- 
son flattered her vanity. Henry, too, 
was a fit subject for devoted loyalty at 
that time, closely beset as he was by the 





troops of the League, unable to enter 


Bellegarde grew fainter and fainter ; 
their meetings became colder and more 
unsatisfactory. He reproached her for 
her unbecoming encouragement of a lib- 
ertine monarch; Gabrielle defended her- 
self by declaring that her heart was her 











own, and that she might bestow it where 
she thought proper. As yet, however, 
there had_ been no formal rupture be- 
tween them. Bellegarde loved the fas- 
cinating girl too fondly to renounce her 
lightly; and she herself, as yet unde- 
cided, hesitated before resigning a man 
whose attachment was honorable and 
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promising Gabrielle, spite of state rea- 
sons, to marry her as soon as, settled on 
the throne, he had leisure legally to prove 
the scandalons conduct of his wife and to 
obtain a papal divorce. This, to a vain 
and beautiful woman like Gabrielle, was 
a telling argument. 

Still, Gabrielle had not broken with 
Bellegarde; she delighted to irritate the 
passion of the king by yet professing 
some love for her old admirer. At times 
she refused to see Henry at all, and act- 
ually went on a visit to her aunt, Ma- 
dame de Sourdis, without even bidding 
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him adieu. This coquetry made the king 
desperate. He was so overcome at her 
sudden departure, that he was ready, ac- 
cording to his habit, to promise any thing 
she asked. The difficulty was how to 
reach her, for he must start from Mantes, 
at the gravest risk, passing through two 
outposts and seven leagues of open coun- 
try occupied by the League. But now 
he was wrought up to such a pass that 
he was ready to sacrifice his crown or 
his head to win her. As soon, therefore, 
as he ascertained that Gabrielle had re- 
turned to Couvres he swore a solemn 
oath to see her or die. The country was 
covered with troops; alone he dared not 
venture; with attendants he compromised 
his beloved. Such obstacles were mad- 
dening. At last he decided to set forth 
on horseback, accompanied only by a few 


. devoted followers. With this escort he 


rode four leagues through the most dan- 
gerous part of the route, then left them 
at a certain spot to await his return. 
Toward Couvres he wandered on until 
he found a road-side house. There he 
offered a peasant some gold-pieces to 
lend him a suit of clothes, in order, as he 
told the man, the more safely to deliver 
some letters of importance to the Seign- 
eur of Couvres. The peasant readily 
consented to his proposal. In those 
boisterous days of internecine warfare 
nothing of this kind aroused astonish- 
ment, spies, in every species of disguise, 
continually passing to and fro between 
the two armies. So Henry IV., in the 
garb of peasant, pushed on alone. 

The day was fast falling, deep shad- 
ows gathered in the forest and around 
the castle. Gabrielle sat within in the 
twilight, embroidering a scarf. She was 
thinking over all the difficulties of her 
position, divided as she was between re- 
gard for the generous Bellegarde and her 
passion each day growing stronger for 
the king. Suddenly her maid Louise 
came into the room and begged her, as 
she had passed all day in the house, to 
take a little fresh air. 

“Oome, madame, while there is yet a 
little light; come, at least, to the balcony 
that looks out over the terrace, where 
the breeze is so pleasant, and see the sun 
set over the tree-tops.” 

“ No—no,” replied Gabrielle, shaking 
her head sadly. “Leave me alone. I 
have enough to think about, and I want 
to finish my scarf, or it will not be done 
by the time I promised Bellegarde. Be- 
sides, I do not fancy open balconies in 
the month of November; it is too cold.” 

“Oh! but,” pleaded Louise, “ the day 
has been so splendid—like summer in 
the forest. Pray come, madame.” 

“Why do you plague meso? Inever 
remember this great desire for open air 
before.” And Gabrielle rose. She was 
no sooner on the balcony, watching the 
last streaks of golden light glittering 





among the branches dnd lighting up the 
plain beyond in a ruddy mist, than all at 
once she heard a rustling noise, and on 
looking down saw, just under the bal- 
cony, on the grass-plot, a peasant on a 
horse, laden with a bundle of straw. 
The peasant stopped and stared at her 
for some time, then, throwing away the 
straw, he flang himself from his horse 


and fell on his knees before her, clasping ! 


his hands, as if about to worship at some 
shrine. 

Juliette, Gabrielle’s sister, now joined 
her on the balcony. Readier-witted than 
she, Juliette whispered : 

“Gabrielle, it is the king—he is dis- 
guised!” 

Louise burst into a loud laugh at their 
surprise and ran away. It was now ap- 
parent why she was so anxious to make 
Gabrielle go on the balcony to see the 
sun set. Gabrielle had not dreamed of 
seeing the king, who was reported to be 
encamped at some distance. Her first 
feeling was one of anger for his utter 
want of dignity. To knee] on the wet 
grass, and in the dress of a peasant! Be- 
sides, this disguise was most unbecoming 
to him. He looked positively hideous. 

Juliette retired, and Gabrielle was left 
standing*alone on the balcony before the 
king. As yet she had not spoken. 

“What! not a word to greet me?” 
cried Henry, rising. ‘‘ Why, vrai Dieu, 
many a lady of our court would have 
flung herself down headlong to welcome 
me, and never cared if she broke her 
neck! Oome, delle des belles, look down 
graciously upon your devoted slave, whose 
only desire is to die at your feet.” 

“Sire,” replied Gabrielle, “‘for Heav- 
en’s sake, go away! Return to Mantes, 
and never let me see you again so vilely 
dressed. Always wear your white panache 
and your scarlet mantle when you come. 
Without it you are not Henri Quatre. 
Better stay away altogether, for you know 
well your enemies are prowling about in 
this neighborhood. Besides, who can 
tell? Bellegarde may come. Pray, I en- 
treat you, go away directly.” 

“ Ma foi!” replied the king, “let them 
come, Leaguers or Spaniards, Bellegarde 
or the devil, what care I, if La Belle Ga- 
brielle looks kindly on me? Come down 
to me, Gabrielle.” 

“Kind I will certainly not be if your 
majesty do not at once depart. Kneeling 
in that manner is too ridiculous. I will 
not come down. I shall goaway. I am 
no saint to be prayed to, Heaven knows. 
If your majesty won’t remount, I shall 
really go away.” 

“You could not have the heart, Ga- 
brielle,” replied Henry, “when I have 
run such risks to see you for a moment.” 

His horse stood by cropping the grass. 
The king, leaving the bundle of straw on 
the ground, sprang into the saddle without 
even touching the stirrup, and again ad- 








dressed her. She was terrified at the idea 
of being surprised by any one, especially 
Bellegarde, who would have been so in- 
censed that he might have forgotten him- 
self toward his majesty. 

For a moment Gabrielle was overcome. 
Tears came into her eyes out of sheer 
vexation and fear of consequences, both 
to him, who might fall into an ambus- 
cade, and to herself. As she lifted up 
her hands to wipe the tears away, the 
scarf she had been embroidering, and 
which she still held, slipped out of her 
hand, and, borne by the wind, after flut- 
tering for a few moments, dropped on the 
king, who, catching it, exclaimed— 

“Ventre Saint Gris! what have we 
here?” 

“QO sire!” cried Gabrielle, “it is 
my work—a scarf; it is all but finished, 
and now I have dropped it.” 

“By all the rules of war, fair lady,” 
said Henry, “ what falls from the walls 
of a besieged city belongs to the soldier; 
so, by your leave, dear Gabrielle, the 
scarf is mine, and I will wear it.” 

“Oh!” replied she, leaning over the 
balcony, “do give it me back; it is for 
Monsieur de Bellegarde, and he knows it. 
Should he see your majesty with it, what 
will he think? He would never believe 
but that I gave it to you.” 

“ By the mass! it is too good for him; 


| I will keep it without any remorse, and 


cover with a thousand kisses these stitches 
woven by your delicate fingers.” 

“ But, indeed, sire, it is promised— 
Monsieur de Bellegarde will ask me for 
it; what am I to say?” 

‘“‘Bellegarde shall never have it, I 
promise you. Tell him that, like Penel- 
ope, you undid in the night what you 
worked in the day. Come, come, now, 
Gabrielle, confess you are not in reality 
so much attached to Bellegarde as you 
pretend, and that, if I can prove to you 
he is unworthy your preference, and in- 
constant into the bargain, you will prom-°* 
ise to give me his place in your heart. 
Besides, his position is unworthy of your 
beauty; there is but one ornament worthy 
of that snowy brow—Bellegarde cannot 
place it there; but I know another able 
and willing, when the cursed League is 
dispersed, to give that finishing touch to 
your loveliness.” 

“Sire,” replied she, “I must not lis- 
ten to what you say. I cannot believe 
any thing against Bellegarde; I have 
known him all my life, and he has never 
deceived me. Nothing but the most posi- 
tive evidence shall convince me that he is 
false.” 

“How now? Saints et saintes! you 
doubt my word—the word of a king! 
But, Gabrielle, I can give you proofs, be 
assured.” 

“© sire, it is not for me to talk of 
proofs or to reproach him. Poor Belle- 
garde! my heart bleeds when I think of 
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him.” Her, head fell upon her bosom, 
again the tears gathered in her eyes. Then 
she looked up, and, becoming aware all at 
once that it had grown quite dusk, she 
forgot every other feeling in fear for the 
king’s safety. ‘Sire, go away, I implore 
you; return to your quarters as fast as 
your horse can carry you. If I have been 
cold, remember what you are risking— 
your life and my good name! for you will 
be seen by some one.” 

“Gabrielle, do you drive me away thus, 
when to leave you costs me such a pang! 
Heaven knows when this war will allow 
us again to meet! I never know from 
day to day but that some rebel of a 
Leaguer may finish me by a stray shot; 
much less do I know where or how I may 
be. The present is all I have—let me en- 
joy it.” 

* Ah, sire! only put down that atro- 
cious League, and we will meet when you 
please. I shall offer up no end of prayers 
that it may be so.” 

“Whatever comes out of those ruby 
lips will not fail of being heard; as to 
your slave Henry, the very knowledge 
that such a divinity stoops to interest 
herself in his fate will serve as a talis- 
man to shield him from every dan- 
ger.” 

“Your majesty speaks like a poet,” 
and a soft laugh was heard out of the 
darkness. ‘Now adieu, sire! I wish 
you a safe journey wherever you go, and 
may you prevail against your foes. When 
you see Monsieur de Bellegarde, assure 
him of my love.” 

“Ungrateful Gabrielle! thus to trifle 
with me. But I have proofs, vrai Dieu / 
I have proofs that shall cure you of that 
attachment.” 

“Sire, why should you seek to make 
me unhappy? You know that for years 
I have been engaged to Bellegarde, and 
that I look forward to my marriage with 
the utmost delight. Why, then, endeavor 
to separate us?” 

“ Par example, ma belle, you give me 
credit for being vastly magnanimous, upon 
my word! What then, Gabrielle, would 
you have me resign you without a strug- 
gle?—nay, am I expected to bring about 
your marriage with a rival? That is a 
little too much, forsooth ! ” 

** Nenni, sire; I only ask you not to 
prevent it. Such artifice would be un- 
worthy so generous a monarch to a faith- 
ful servant like poor Bellegarde, to whom 
I am”—and she could not help again 
laughing, so dismal was the look of the 
king—‘“‘to whom I am bound in all hon- 
or. Then there is your majesty’s wife, 
the Queen of Navarre—for, sire, you seem 
to forget that you have a wife.” 

+ “Yes, as I have a crown, which I am 
never to wear. That infernal Marguerite 
is keeping her state with a vengeance, and 
forgetting, par Dieu, she has a husband. 
The people of Usson, in Auvergne, call 


| shame on her, and they know what she 
is better than I do.” 


with respect of Madame Marguerite de 
France.” 


you, ma belle, at least? 
reine Margot, a la bonne heure ! 
wish she were in her coffin at Saint-Denis 
along with her brothers. I shall be quit 
of a wife altogether until I enter Paris, 
and then we shall see—we shall see who 
will be crowned with me. But, mignon- 
ne, I must indeed bid you adieu. Mor- 
bleu! my people will think I am lost, 
and besiege the chiteau. Adieu until I 
can next come. I will write to you in 
the mean time. Remember to forget 
Bellegarde, as you value the favor of your 
sovereign.” 

And kissing the searf he had stolen 
from her, the king put spurs to his horse 
and galloped away into the darknegs. 

Gabrielle d’Estrées followed his per- 
nicious counsel but too readily, as the 
sequel will show. Unable to resist the 
continued blandishments of the king, and 
silencing her conscience by a belief in his 
promise of marriage, she sacrificed her 
lover, the Due de Bellegarde, sincerely 
and honorably attached to her for many 
years, and whom she had once really 
loved, for the sake of the gallant but li- 
centious Henry. She followed the king 
to Mantes, in company with her father, 
whom the king made general of artillery, 
and loaded with honors. After this 
Henry would not hear of her returning 
to the Chiteau of Cceuvres, a place, he 
said, too remote and difficult of access. 
He finally prevailed on her to accompany 
him to the camp at Saint-Germain. 

The Due de Bellegarde was banished. 

In the autumn she was still at Saint- 


tervals of leisure, showed more and more 
delight in her society. 


ment, and, dismissing his attendants, sank 
into a chair without saying aword. He 


perceived that he was weeping. 
prised at his emotion, she asked him, 
with an offended air, if the sight of her 
had caused those tears, for if such were 
the case she would go back to the Castle 
of Ceeuvres, if it so pleased his majesty. 

“* Mignonne,” replied Henry, very 
gravely, taking her hand and kissing it, 
“it is indeed you who are partly the 


are here. 
the happiness of the poorest peasant in 
my dominions, living on bread and gar- 
lic, who is at liberty, has the woman he 
loves beside him, and is his own master. 
I am no king, I am nothing but a miser- 
able slave, jostled between Calvinists and 





Catholics, who both distrust me.” 


Germain, where the king, in his brief in- | 


One day he entered Gabrielle’s apart-., 





“Why should I not be frank with | 
Ah, Margot, la | 
I only | 





heaved a deep sigh. Gabrielle looked up | 
at him, wondering at his silence—she | 
Sur- ! 
| torments of jealousy. 


cause of my grief, but not because you | 
Seeing you makes me envy | 


“Come, come, sire, dismiss these fan- 
cies, at least while you are with me,” an- 


“Sire, I beg of you to speak at least swered she. 


“On the contrary, Gabrielle, it is the 
sight of you that recalls them. You 
have escaped from the control of a father 
to live with me, while my chains press 
about me tighter than ever. I cannot, I 
dare not break them—and be wholly 
yours. You gain and I lose—that is all.” 

“Sire,” said she, sadly, “I am not 
sure of that. Women, I believe, are best 
in the chains you speak of. I shall see. 
If I have gained, you will keep your 
promise tome. Iam not so certain of 
it; all I know is, whatever has been or is 
to be, that I love you,” and she turned 
her languishing blue eyes full upon him. 

“Gabrielle, I swear I will keep my 
promise. Does not every act of my life 
prove my devotion?” 

“ Well, then, sire, succeed in putting 
down that odious League, march on 
Paris, and I shall be happy. To see you 
crowned and anointed at Rheims I would 
give my life!” 

“Never fear, sweet; this will come 
about shortly, Iam certain. There are, 
however, more difficulties than you are 
aware of. If I become a Catholic, as all 
my nobles wish me to do—and beautiful 
France is well worth a mass—then the 
Calvinists will at once reorganize this 
cursed League; and, if I persist in my 
faith, which my poor mother reared me 
up to love sincerely—why then I shall be 
forsaken by all the Catholics; a fact they 
take care to remind me of every day of 
my life. Vrai Dieu! I only wish I were 
once again Prince of Navarre, free and 
joyous, fighting and hunting, dancing 
and jousting, without an acre of land, as 
I was formerly.” 

“Sire, all will be well; be more san- 
guine, I entreat you. If my poor words 
have, any power over you,” she added, 
encouragingly, “dismiss such gloomy 
thoughts. Believe me, the future has 
much in store for you and for me.” 

“Ah! dear Gabrielle, when I am far 
away over mountains and valleys, sepa- 
rated from those lovely eyes that now 
beam so brightly on me, I feel all the 
Away from you, 
happiness is impossible.” 

“Well, sire, if it is only my presence 
you want, I will follow you to the end 
of the world—I will go anywhere; ” Ga- 
brielle spoke with passionate ardor. 

“ Ma mie! it is this love that alone 
enables me to bear all the anxieties and 
troubles that surround me on every side. 
I value it more than the crown of France; 
but this very love of yours, entire as I 
believe it to be, is the one principal cause 
of my misery.” 

“How can that be?” answered she, 
caressingly ; “I love you—I will ever be 
constant, I swear it solemnly, Henry.” 

“ Yes,” replied he, thoughtfully, “ but 
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I have promised you marriage—you must 
sit beside me as Queen of France. Do 
you forget that I have the honor of being 
the husband of a queen—the sister of 
three defunct monarchs—the most aban- 
doned, the most disgraceful, the most 
odious—” 

“Sire, you need not think about her; 
you are not obliged to be a witness of 
her disorders. Let her enjoy all her gal- 
lantries at the Castle of Usson. You can 
easily divorce her when you please—and 
then nothing can part us.” 

“ Ventre Saint-Gris! cursed be the 
demon who dishonors me by calling her- 
self my wife! that wretch who prevents 
my marrying the angel whom I love so 
entirely—your own sweet self! ” 

“Henry, my heart at least is yours.” 

“Yes, dearest; but not more mine 
than I am yours eternally—and I would 
recompense your love as it deserves. 
But know, Gabrielle, that Marguerite de 
Valois absolutely refuses to consent to 
a divorce, that I may marry you. She 
declares she acts in my interests; but I 
believe her odious pride is offended at 
being succeeded by a gentlewoman of 
honest and ancient lineage, a thousand 
times better than all the Valois that ever 
lived, a race born of the devil, I verily 
believe. I have threatened her with a 
state trial; the proofs against her are 
flagrant. She knows that she would in 
that case be either beheaded or impris- 
oned for life. Not even that shakes her 


- resolve, so inveterate is she against our 


union.” 

* Alas! poor lady—did she ever love 
you?” 

“Not a whit; she was false from the 
beginning. Let us speak of her no more,” 
said the king, rising and walking up and 
down the room. Then stopping opposite 
Gabrielle, who, dismayed at what she 
heard, sat with her face buried in her 
hands, he asked her, “‘ How about Belle- 
garde?” 

Gabrielle shrank back, then looked 
up at him. 

“ Are you sure he is entirely ban- 
ished from your remembrance ?” 

“As much asif I had never known 
him,” replied she, promptly. 

“T depend upon your pledge of meet- 
ing him no more, because, good-natured 
as I am—and I am good-natured, par 
Dieu !—I am somewhat choleric and hot 
(God pardon me!), and if by chance I 
ever surprise you together, why, Vrai 
Dieu, if I had my sword I might be sorry 
for the congequences.” 

“Sire, there is no danger; you may 
wear your sword for me. If such a 
thing ever occurred, it is I who would 
deserve to die.” 

“Well, ma mie, I must draw the 
trenches nearer the walls of Paris. In 
my absence remain at Mantes,” said 
Henry. “Then I must advance upon 








Rouen. I expect a vigorous resistance, 
and God only knows how it will end. 
I leave all in your care, and invest you, 
fair Gabrielle, with the same power as if 
you were really queen. Would to Heay- 
en you were—confound that devil of a 
Margot! I will return to you as often as 
I can, and write constantly. Now I must 
say that sad word, adieu. Adieu! adieu! 
ma mie.” 

Gabrielle consoled the king as best 
she could, and, after much ado, he took 
his departure, always repeating “‘ Adieu, 
ma mie.” 

After he had passed down the great 
gallery, Gabrielle rushed to one of the 
windows overlooking the entrance, to 
catch the last sight of him. She saw him 
vault on horseback, and ride down the 
hill with a brilliant retinue; that excel- 
lent creature, Chicot the jester, as faith- 
ful as Achates, but whom he had the 
misfortune, soon after, to lose close at 
his side. :; 


—_>—- 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ITALIAN ART. 


Years have passed. The wars of the 
League are over, and Henry is undis- 
puted master of France. He has proved 
himself a hero in a hundred battles, but 
has acquired nothing heroic in his ap- 
pearance. Still in the prime of life, he 
has the keenest sense of enjoyment, the 
warmest heart, the old love of danger 
and contempt of consequences. His 
time is divided between hunting in the 
forest of Fontainebleau and the society 
of Gabrielle d’Estrées, with her little son 
Cesar, created Duc de Vendéme. 

Gabrielle has nominally been married 
to the Sieur de Liancourt, in accordance 
with court etiquette, which did not per- 
mit a single lady permanently to form part 
of a court without a queen. Henry has 
been severely commented on for this mar- 
riage mockery, for husband and wife 
parted at the church-door. Gabrielle, 
who has been created Duchesse de Beau- 
fort, is exceedingly unpopular. The di- 
vorce from “la reine Margot ”’ is still in- 
complete, that obstinate princess object- 
ing to conclude the needful formalities ‘on 
the ground that Gabrielle is not of royal 
blood.. Conquered by her prayers, her 
sweetness, and her devotion, Henry is 
still resolved to marry his lovely duchess. 
In vain he urges, threatens, and storms; 
the tyrant queen will not consent. By 
Gabrielle’s advice he has become a Cath- 
olic. “Ma Gabrielle,” he writes from 
Paris, “I have yielded to your entrea- 
ties. I have spoked to the bishops; on 
Sunday I make the perilous leap. I kiss 
my angel’s hand.” 

A strong political party opposed the 
marriage. Sully was dead against it. 
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Gabrielle, it was argued, however fasti- 
nating and correct in conduct, was no 
match for Henry the Great. Besides, as 
being already the mother of two children 
by the king, a disputed succession would 
be certain. The court of Rome had plans 
of its own, too, about the king’s mars 
riage, and already the name of Marie de 
Medici had been mentioned as a fitting 
consort. The pontiff himself favored the 
match, and he alone could solve every 
difficulty with regard to the divorce. 
Sully looked askance at the excessive in- 
fluence Gabrielle exercised over his mas- 
ter. The Florentine marriage was ap- 
proved by him, and negotiations had al- 
ready bezun. Marie de Medici fulfilled 
every requirement. She was young, 
beautiful, rich, and allied to the throne 
of France by her relative, Catherine de 
Medici. As long as Gabrielle lived, there 
was no change of inducing the king to 
consider seriously any other alliance. 
Must she die? Poor Gabrielle! there 
were not wanting foreign noblemen like 
Maréchal d’Ornano, besides a host of low 
Italian usurers and Jews brought to 
France by Catherine de Medici — mere 
mushrooms who had acquired enormous 
wealth by pillaging the court—who lent 
the king money and pandered to his de- 
sires, ready and willing to forward his 
marriage with a richly-dowered princess, 
their countrywoman, even by a crime. 
Gabrielle is at Fontainebleau. She 
expects the king, who is in Paris, An 
extraordinary depression, a foreboding of 
evil, overwhelms her. She knows but 
too well of the powerful party arrayed 
against her, that Sully is her enemy, that 
the pope is inflexible about granting the 
divorce, even if Marguerite de Valois 
should consent, which she will not while 
Gabrielle lives; she knows that all France 
is reluctant to receive her as its queen. 
But there is the king’s promise of mar- 
riage, repeated again and again with 
oaths of passionate fondness. Will he 
keep that promise of marriage? That is 
the question. She knows he loves her; 
but love is but an episode in the check- 
ered life of a soldier-king. How many 
others has he not loved? How many 
promises of marriage has he not broken? 
True, she is always treated as his wife. 
She lodges in the apartments assigned to 
the Queen of France in the “ Oval Court.” 
She is seated beside him on occasions of 
state; every favor she asks is granted, all 
who recommend themselves to her inter- 
cession are pardoned. The greatest la- 
dies of the eourt—the Duchesse de Guise 
and her witty daughter, the Duchesse de 
Retz, even the austere Duchesse de Sully 
—are proud to attend upon her. Belle- 
garde, the faithfnl Bellegarde, restored to 
favor, now her devoted servant, watches 
over her interests with ceaseless anxiety. 
Yet her very soul is heavy within her; 
her position is intolerable. After all, 
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what is she but the favorite of a king? 
She shudders at the thought. 

The season is spring. The trees are 
green; their tender foliage but lightly 
shades the formal walks ranged round a 
fountain in a little garden (still remain- 
ing) that Henry has made for her under 
the palace-walls. The fountain, in the 
centre of a parterre of grass and flowers, 
catches the rays of the April sun, glitters 
for an instant in a flood of rainbow tints, 
then falls back in showers of spray into a 
marble basin supported by statues. 

Gabrielle is dressed in a white robe; 
the long folds trail upon the ground. 
Her auburn hair, drawn off her face, is 
gathered into a coronet of gold; rich 
.ace covers her bosom, and a high ruff 
rises from her shoulders; on her neck is 
a string of pearls to which is attached a 
miniature of the king. With the years 
that have passed the bloom of youth is 
gone; the joyous expression of early days 
has died out of those soft, pleading eyes. 
Lovely she is still; her complexion is 
delicately fair, and the pensive look in 
her face is touching to the last degree. 
Graceful and gracious as ever, there is a 
sedate dignity, a tempered reserve in her 
address, befitting the royal station which 
awaits her. 

She stops, sighs, then listens for the 
sound of horses’ feet. There is not a 
breath stirring, save the hum of insects 
about the fountain and the murmur of 
the breeze among the trees. She takes 
from her bosom a letter. It is in the 
king’s handwriting, and shows mani- 
fest signs of having been often handled. 
She kisses the signature, and reads these 
words: 

“You conjured me to take with me 
as much love for you as I know I leave 
with you for me. Now in two hours 
after you receive this you shall behold a 
knight who adores you. People call him 
King of France and of Navarre, but he 
calls himself your subject and your slave. 
No woman can compare to you in judg- 
ment or in beauty. I cherish and honor 
you beyond all earthly things.” 

A dreamy smile comes over her face. 
Again she raises her head to listen, and 
again hears nothing. Wearily she paces 
round and round the fountain, holding 
the letter still in her hands. Then she 
reénters the palace by an arcaded corri- 
dor, and, mounting a flight of steps, seats 
herself in the vestibule to await the 
king’s arrival. At length he enters the 
court named “The White Horse.” Ga- 
brielle is on the terrace to receive him. 

“You are late, sire.” 

“Yes, sweetheart. I thought I should 
never get here. The Seine was swollen, 
and we had a saucy ferryman. Come 
hither, Gabrielle, and I will tell you 
what he said, while he pulled us across 
the river. He was a funny rogue.” 


“Did he not know you, then,.sire?” | 





| ness, from Sully, but such language as 


“No. How should he in this gray 
doublet, and with only a single gentleman ? 
He asked me if we were gallants for the 
court. I said, ‘Yes, we were bound to 
Fontainebleau to hunt with the king.’ 
‘People say we have a hero for a king,’ 
he said; ‘but, mordlew/ this hero taxes 
every thing. Even the very boat your ex- 
cellency sits inis taxed. We will pray for 
him, nevertheless; he is an honest king. 
But it is his mistress, folks say, who 
wants the money to pay for her fine gauds 
and dresses. She is but a plain gentle- 
woman born, after all. If she were a 
princess, now, why then I’d forgive her.’ 
So you see, Gabrielle, when you are a 
queen, the people will love you and pay 
the taxes willingly.” And Henry laughs 
and looks at Gabrielle, who has changed 
color; but the king does not observe it, 
and continues his story: ‘“‘Sirrah,’ I 
said to him, ‘you malign a charming la- 
dy.’ ‘Devil take her!’ replied the churl- 
ish ferryman; ‘I wish she were in heav- 
en.’ Sol rode away without paying my 
toll. The fellow bellowed after me, and 
ran, but could not catch me. We will 
call this dréle hither, and divert our- 
selves with him.” 

As Henry proceeds with his story, 
Gabrielle’s look of pain has deepened. 

“T pray your majesty to do nothing 
of the kind,” she answers, sharply; “I 
do not love coarse jokes.” Henry looks 
at her with surprise. 

“Tam wretched enough already, Heav- 
en knows, without being mocked by the 
ribaldry of a low bargeman, who, after 
all, has reason for what he says. Why 
did you tell me this story, Henry?” she 
adds, in a plaintive tone, bursting into 
tears. “Am I not degraded enough, al- 
ready?” 

“How, Gabrielle, this from you? 
when, spite of every obstacle, within 
a few weeks you will be crowned my 
queen?” 

A knock is now heard at the door, and 
Sully enters. He looks hot and surly. He 
barely salutes the king, and scowls at 
Gabrielle, who instantly retreats to the 
farther corner of the room. Sully wears 
a threadbare doublet, his gray hair is un- 





combed over his forehead, and he carries 
some papers in his hand. 

*** Sire,” he says, addressing the king | 
abruptly, and unfolding these papers, “‘if | 
you pass this document, you had better 
declare yourself at once the husband of 
her grace there, the Duchesse de Bean- 
fort.” Sully points at Gabrielle, who | 
cowers in the corner. 

Poor Gabrielle is thunderstruck, and 
trembles at the certainty of a violent 
scene. She had often had to bear at 
different times roughness, and even rude- 


this she had never heard. What does it 
mean? 
The king takes the papers in his hand. | 


‘““ What are these, Sully?” he says, 
looking grave. ‘‘ Bills for the entertain- 
ment given by the Duchesse de Beaufort 
for the baptism of my second son, Alex- 
ander, son of France, eight thousand 
francs! Impossible! Baptismal fees for a 
son of France? There is no son of 
France. I wish to God there were! 
What does all this mean, Sully?” * 

“Tt means, sire, that if you sign that 
paper, I shall leave the court.” 

“Come, come, my good Rosny, you 
forget that the duchess is present;” and 
he glances at Gabrielle, who lay back on 
the arm-chair, weeping bitterly. 

“No, sire; I mean what I say. My 
advice is disregarded; I am superseded 
by a council of women;” and he turns 
fiercely toward the duchess. ‘The na- 
tion groans under heavy taxes. Com- 
plaints reach me from every quarter. 
What am I to do, if the revenues are 
squandered like this?” 

Gabrielle’s sobs had now become au- 
dible. Henry, still holding the paper, looks 
greatly perplexed. 

“The amount is certainly enormous. 
Some enemy of her grace must have done 
this.—Tell me, Gabrielle, you cannot have 
sanctioned it? There are no ‘sons of 
France.’ Say to me, Gabrielle, that you 
were ignorant of all this.” 

Gabrielle neither speaks nor moves, 
save that she shakes with sobs. Sully 
gazes at her with a cynical air, as of a 
man who would not be deceived. 

“You see, Rosny,” whispers the king 
into his ear, “‘that she does not govern 
me, much as I love her. You do me 
wrong to say so.” Sully shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ No, she shall not control 
you, who only live for my service. I 
must make her feel that I am displeased. 
—Speak, Gabrielle,” he continues aloud, 
in a voice which he endeavors to make se- 
vere, “‘speak.” Receiving no answer, he 
turns away with affected unconcern. Yet 
in spite of his words he glances over his 
shoulder to watch her. Had Sully not 
been present, he would have flown to her 
on the spot and yielded. This Sully well 
knew ; so he did not stir. 

There is an awkward pause. Horri- 
ble suspicions rush into Gabrielle’s mind. 
That strange story of the ferryman and 
the taxes; Sully’s audacious language; 
the king’s coldness; it could only mean 


| one thing, and as this conviction comes 


over her, her heart dies within her. 
“Sire,” she answers at last, suppress- 
ing her sobs as she best could and ap- 
proaching where Henry stood, affecting 
not to notice her, “I see that you have 
permitted the Duc de Sully to come here 
in order to insult me. You want to 
abandon me, sire. Say so frankly; it is 
more worthy of you. But remember 
that I am not here by my own wish, 
save for the love I bear you.” As she 
utters these words her voice nearly failed 
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her; but by a strong effort she continues: 
“No one can feel more forlorn than I do. 
Your majesty has promised me marriage 
against the advice of your ministers. 
This scene is arranged between you to 
justify you in breaking your sacred word, 
else you could never allow the lady whom 
you design for so high an honor to be 
thus treated in your very presence.” 

Henry, placed between Sully and Ga- 
brielle, is both angry and embarrassed. 
Her bitter words have stung him te the 
quick. He knows that she has no cause 
to doubt his loyalty. 

“ Pardieu, madame, you have made 
me a fine speech. You talk all this non- 
sense to make me dismiss Rosny. If I 
must choose between you, let me tell you, 
duchesse, I can part with you better than 
with him.” Gabrielle turns very pale, 
and clings to a chair for support.—“* Come, 
Rosny, we will have a ride in the forest, 
and leave the duchess to recover her 
usually sweet temper ;” and, without one 
look at her, Henry strode toward the 
door. 

These bitter words are more than his 
gentle mistress can bear. With a wild 
scream she rushed forward, and fell flat 
upon the floor at the king’s feet. Henry, 
greatly moved, gathers her up tenderly 
in his arms. Even the stern Sully re- 
lents. He looked at her sorrowfully, 
shook his head, collected his papers, and 
departed. 

The holy-week is at hand. Gabri- 
elle, who is to be crowned within a 
month, is to communicate and keep her 
Easter publicly at Paris, while the king 
remains at Fontainebleau. An unaccount- 
able terror of Paris and a longing desire 
not to leave the king overwhelm her. 
Again and again she alters the hour of 
her departure. She takes Henry’s hand 
and wanders with him to the orangery, 
to the lake where the carp are fed, to 
the fountain-garden, and to the Salle de 
Diane, which he is building. She cannot 
tear herself from him. She speaks much 
to him of their children, and commends 
them again and again to his love. She 
adjures him not to forget her during her 
absence. 

“Why! ma belle des belles !” exclaims 
the king, “one would think you were 
going round the world; remember, in 
ten days I shall join you in Paris, and 
then my Gabrielle shall return to Fon- 
tainebleau as Queen of France. I have 
ordered that bon diable Zametti to re- 
ceive you at Paris as though you were 
already crowned.” 

Now Zametti was an Italian Jew from 
Genoa, who had originally come to 
France in the household of Catherine de 
Medici, asher shoemaker. He had served 
her and all her sons in that capacity, 
until Henry III., amused by his jests, and 
perceiving him to be a man of no mean 
talents, gave him a place in the customs. 





Zametti’s fortune was made, and he be- 
came henceforth usurer and money-lender 
in chief to the reigning monarch. 

“T love not Zametti,” replies Gabri- 
elle, shuddering. “I wish I were going 
to my aunt, Madame de Sourdis; she al- 
ways gives me good advice. Cannot 
your majesty arrange that it should be so 
still?” 

“Tt is too late, sweetheart. Ido not 
like Madame de Sourdis: she is not a fit- 
ting companion for my Gabrielle. Za- 
metti has, by my orders, already prepared 
his house for your reception, and certain 
parures for your approval ; besides, what 
objection can you have to Zametti, the 
most courteous and amusing of men?” 

*‘ Alas! Henry, I cannot tell; but I 
dread him. I would I were returned! I 
feel as though I were entering a tomb. 
I am haunted by the most dismal fan- 
cies.” 

She drives through the forest accom- 
panied by the king, who rides beside her 
litter, attended by the Ducs de Retz, Ro- 
quelaure, Montbazon, and the Maréchal 
d’Ornano, to Mélun, where a royal barge 
awaits her, attended by a flotilla of boats 
decorated with flags and streamers in the 
Venetian style. Here they take a tender 
farewell; again and again Gabrielle 
throws herself upon the king’s neck and 
whispers through her tears that they will 
never meet again. Henry laughs, but, 
seeing her agitation, would have accom- 
panied her and have braved the religious 
prejudices of the Parisians, had it not 
been for the entreaties of d’Ornano. Al- 
most by force is he restrained. Gabri- 
elle embarks; he stands watching her as 
the barge is towed rapidly through the 
stream; one more longing, lingering look 
she casts upon.him, then disappears from 
his sight. Downcast and sorrowful the 
king rides back to Fontainebleau. 

All night long Gabrielle is towed up 
the river. She arrives at Paris in the 
morning. Zametti, the Italian usurer 
and jeweller, with a numerous suite of 
nobles and attendants, is waiting on the 
quay to receive her. She is carried to 
Zametti’s house, or rather palace, for it 
was a princely abode, near the Arsenal, 
in the new quarter of Paris then called 
the Marais. 

Here unusual luxuries await her, such 
as were common only in Italy and among 
Italian princes: magnificent furniture, 
embroidered stuffs, delicious perfumes, 
rich dishes. She rests through the day 
(the evening having been passed in com- 
pany of the Duchesse de Guise and her 
daughter), and the first night she sleeps 
well. Next day she rises early and goes 
to church. Before she leaves the house, 
Zametti presents her with a highly-deco- 
rated filigree-bottle, containing a strong 
perfume. 

Before the service is over she faints. 
She is carried back and placed, by her 





own desire, in Zametti’s garden, undér a 
tuft of trees. She calls for refreshments. 
Again in the garden she sinks back in- 
sensible. This time it is very difficult to 
revive her. When she recovers she is 
undressed, and orders a litter to be in- 
stantly prepared to bear her to her aunt’s 
house, which is situated near Saint-Ger- 
main ]’Auxerrois, close to the Louvre. 

In the mean time her head aches vio- 
lently, but she is carried to her aunt’s, 
where she is put to bed. Here she lies 
with her sweet eyes wide open and turned 
upward, her beautiful face livid, and her 
mouth distorted. In her anguish she 
calls incessantly for the king. He cannot 
come, for it is holy-week, which he must 
pass out of her company. She tries to 
write to him, to tell him of her condition. 
The pen drops from her hand. A letter 
from him is given her; she cannot read it. 
Convulsions come on, and she expires in- 
sensible. 

That she died poisoned is certain. 
Poisoned either by the subtle perfume in 
the filigree-bottle, or by some highly-fla- 
vored dish of Zametti’s Italian cuisine. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CUSTOM AND TRADITION. 


LETTER TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO HAD 
FIRMLY RESOLVED NEVER TO WEAR ANY 
THING BUT A GRAY CoaT.* 


HEN I had the pleasure of staying at 
your father’s house, you told me, rath- 
er to my surprise, that it was impossible for 
you to go to balls and dinner-parties because 
you did not possess such a thing as a dress- 
coat. The reason struck me as being scarcely 
a valid one, considering the rather high scale 
of expenditure adopted in the paternal man- 
sion. It seemed clear that the eldest son of 
a family which lived after the liberal fashion 
of Yorkshire country gentlemen could afford 
himself a dress-coat if he liked. Then I won- 
dered whether you disliked dress-coats from 
a belief that they were unbecoming to your 
person; but a very.little observation of your 
character quite satisfactorily .convinced me 
that, whatever might be your weaknesses 
(for everybody has some weaknesses), anx- 
iety about personal appearance was not one of 
them. 

The truth is, that you secretly enjoy this 
little piece of disobedience to custom, and all 
the disabilities which result from it. This 
little rebellion is connected with a larger re- 
bellion, and it is agreeable to you to demon- 
strate the unreasonableness of society by in- 
curring a very severe penalty for a very tri- 
fling offence. You are always dressed decent- 
ly, you offend against no moral rule, you have 
cultivated your mind by study and reflection, 
and it rather pleases you to think that a 
young gentleman so well qualified for society 
in every thing of real importance should be 
excluded from it because he has not purchased 
a permission from his tailor. 





* The title of this letter seems eo odd, that it 
pr J be necessary to inform the reader that it was 
addressed to a real person. 
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The penalties imposed by society for the 
infraction of very trifling details of custom 
are often, as it seems, out of all proportion to 
the offence; but so are the penalties of Na- 
ture. Only three days before the date of this 
letter, an intimate friend of mine was coming 
home from a day’s shooting. His nephew, a 
fine young man in the full enjoyment of ex- 
istence, was walking ten paces in advance. 
A covey of partridges suddenly cross the 
road; my friend, in shouldering his gun, 
touches the trigger just a second too soon, 
and kills his nephew. Now, think of the 
long years of mental misery that will be the 
punishment of that very trifling piece of 
carelessness! My poor friend has passed, in 
the space of a single instant, from a joyous 
life to a life that is permanently and _ irre- 
mediably saddened. It is as if he had left 
the summer sunshine to enter a gloomy dun- 
geon and begin a perpetual imprisonment. 
And for what? For having touched a trig- 
ger, without evil intention, a little too pre- 
cipitately. It seems harder still for the vic- 
tim, who is sent out of the world in the bloom 
of perfect manhood because his uncle was not 
quite so cool as he ought to have been. Again, 
not far from where I live, thirty-five men 
were killed last week in a coal-pit from. an 
explosion of fire-damp. One of their number 
had struck a iucifer to light his pipe; for 
doing this in a place where he ought not to 
have done it, the man suffers the penalty of 
death, and thirty-four others with him. The 
fact is simply that Nature will be obeyed, and 
makes no attempt to proportion punishments 
to offences: indeed, what in our human way 
we call punishments are not punishments, but 
simple consequences. So it is with the great 
social penalties. Society will be obeyed; if 
you refuse obedience, you must take the con- 
sequences. Society has only one law, and 
that is custom. Even religion itself is so- 
cially powerful only just go far as it has cus- 
tom on its side. 

Nature does not desire that thirty-five 
men should be destroyed because one could 
not resist the temptation of a pipe; but fire- 
damp is highly inflammable, and the explo- 
sion is a simple consequence. Society does 
not desire to exclude you because you will 
not wear evening dress; but the dress is cus- 
tomary, and your exclusion is merely a con- 
sequence of your non-conformity. The view 
of society goes no further in this than the ar- 
tistic conception (not very delicately artistic, 
perhaps) that it is prettier to see men in black 
coats regularly placed between ladies round a 
dinner-table than men in gray coats or brown 
coats. The uniformity of costume appears to 
represent uniformity of sentiment, and to in- 
sure a sort of harmony among the convives, 
What society really cares for is harmony; 
what it dislikes is dissent and non-conformity. 
It wants peace in the dining-room, peace in 
the drawing-room, peace everywhere in its 
realm of tranquil pleasure. You come in 
your shooting-coat, which was in tune upon 
the moors, but is a dissonance among ladies 
in full dress. Do you not perceive that fus- 
tian and velveteen, which were natural among 
game-keepers, are not so natural on gilded 
chairs covered with silk, with lace, and dia- 
monds, at a distance of three feet? You 
don’t perceive it? Very well; society does 
not argue the point with you, but only ex- 
cludes you. 

It has been said that in the life of every 
intellectual man there comes a time when he 
questions custom at all points. This seems 
to be a provision of Nature for the reform and 
progress of custom itself, which without such 
questioning would remain absolutely station- 
ary and irresistibly despotic. You rebels 
against the established custom have your 
place in the great work of progressive civili- 
zation. Without you, Western Europe would 
have been a second China. It is to the con- 





tinual rebellion of such persons as yourself 
that we owe whatever progress has been ac- 
complished since the times of our remotest 
forefathers. There have been rebels always, 
and the rebels have not been, generally speak- 
ing, the most stupid part of the nation. 

But what is the use of wasting this bene- 
ficial power of rebellion on matters too trivial 
to be worth attention? Does it hurt your 
conscience to appear in a dress-coat? Cer- 
tainly not, and you would be as good-looking 
in it as you are in your velveteen shooting- 
jacket with the pointers on the bronze but- 
tons. Let us conform in these trivial mat- 
ters, which nobody except a tailor ought to 
consider worth a moment’s attention, in or- 
der to reserve our strength for the protection 
of intellectual liberty. Let society arrange 
your dress for you (it will save you infinite 
trouble), but never permit it to stifle the ex- 
pression of your thought. You find it con- 
venient, because you are timid, to exclyde 
yourself from the world by refusing to wear 
its costume; but a bolder man would let the 
tailor do his worst, and then go into the world 
and courageously defend there the persons 
and causes that are misunderstood and slan- 
deronsly misrepresented. The fables of Spen- 
ser are fables only in form, and a noble knight 
may at any time go forth, armed in the pano- 
ply of a tail-coat,a dress waistcoat, and a 
manly moral courage, to do battle across the 
dinner-table and in the drawing-room for 
those who have none to defend them. 

It is unphilosophical to set ourselves ob- 
stinately against custom in the mass, for it 
multiplies the power of men by settling use- 
less discussion and clearing the ground for 
our best and most prolific activity. The busi- 
ness of the world could not be carried forward 
one day without a most complex code of cus- 
toms ; and law itself is little more than cus- 
tom slightly improved upon by men reflecting 
together at their leisure, and reduced to codes 
and systems. We ought to think of custom 
as a most precious legacy of the past, saving 
us infinite perplexity, yet not as an infallible 
rule. The most intelligent community would 
be conservative in its habits, yet not obsti- 
nately conservative, but willing to hear and 
adopt the suggestions of advancing reason. 
The great duty of the intellectual class, and 
its especial function, is to confirm what is 
reasonable in the customs that have been 
handed down to us, and so maintain their 
authority, yet at the same time to show that 
custom is not final, but merely a form suited 
to the world’s convenience. And, whenever 
you are convinced that a custom is no longer 
serviceable, the way to procure the abolition 
of it is to lead men very gradually away from 
it, by offering a substitute at first very slight- 
ly different from what they have been long 
used to. If the English had been in the habit 
of tattooing, the best way to procure its abo- 
lition would have been to admit that it was 
quite necessary to cover the face with elabo- 
rate patterns, yet gently to suggest that these 
patterns would be still more elegant if deli- 
cately painted in water-colors. Then you 
might have gone on arguing—-still admitting, 
of course, the absolute necessity for orna- 
ment of some kind—that good taste demand- 
ed only a moderate amount of it; and so you 
would have brought people gradually to a 
little flourish on the nose or forehead, when 
the most advanced reformers might have set 
the example of dispensing with ornament al- 
together. ‘ Many of our contemporaries have 
abandoned shaving in this gradual way, allow- 
ing the whiskers to encroach imperceptibly, 
till at last the razor lay in the dressing-case 
unused. The abominable black cylinders that 
covered our heads a few years ago were vainly 
resisted by radicals in costume, but the mod- 
erate reformers gradually reduced their eleva- 
tion, and now they are things of the past. 

Though I think we ought to submit to 








custom in matters of indifference, and to re- 
form it gradually, while affecting submission 
in matters not altogether indifferent, still 
there are other matters on which the only 
attitude worthy of a man is the most bold and 
open resistance to its dictates. Custom may 
have a right to authority over your wardrobe, 
but it cannot have any right to ruin your self- 
respect. Not only the virtues most advan- 
tageous to well-being, but also the most con- 
temptible and degrading vices, have at various 
periods of the world’s history been sustained 
by the full authority of custom. There are 
places where, forty years ago, drunkenness 
was conformity to custom, and sobriety an 
eccentricity. There are societies, even at the 
present day, where licentiousness is the rule 
of custom, and chastity the sign of weakness 
or want of spirit. There are communities (it 
cannot be necessary to name them) in which 
successful fraud, especially on a large scale, 
is respected as the proof of smartness, while 
a man who remains poor because he is hon- 
est is despised for slowness and incapacity. 
There are whole nations in which religious 
hypocrisy is strongly approved by custom, and 
honesty severely condemned. The Wuhabee 
Arabs may be mentioned as an instance of 
this, but the Wahabee Arabs are not the only 
people, nor is Nejed the only place, where it 
is held to be more virtuous to lie on the side 
of custom than to be an honorable man in 
independence of it. In all communities where 
vice and hypocrisy are sustained by the au- 
thority of custom, eccentricity is a moral duty. 
In all communities where a low standard of 
thinking is received as infallible common- 
sense, eccentricity becomes an intellectual 
daty. There are hundreds of places in the 
provinces where it is impossible for any man 
to lead the intellectual life without being con- 
demned as an eccentric. It is the duty of 
intellectual men who are thus isolated to set 
the example of that which their neighbors 
call eccentricity, but which may be more ac- 
curately described as superiority.—“ The In- 
tellectual Life,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerion. 





IN THE FOREST OF ARDENNES. 
See ILLUSTRATION, page 672. 


Thousands of tourists visit every year Aix- 
la-Chapelle, the imperial city of Charlemagne, 
and yet only very few of them avail them- 
selves there of the opportunity to visit one of 
the most charming forest and mountain para- 
dises that can be found in any part of the 
European Continent, although, besides its 
natural attractions, it is fraught with numer- 
ous traditions and beautiful legends of the 
times of the great emperor, of Roland and 
Eginhard, and of the valorous knights of 
Charlemagne’s Round-table. Great as are the 
beauties of the Black Forest, rich as is the 
Thuringian Forest in lovely valleys, smiling 
villages, and picturesque heights, wild and 
weird as is the scenery of the Taunus and 
Spessart, all their charms may be found 
combined and surpassed in the Forest of Ar- 
dennes, extending from Aix - la - Chapelle 
through Southeastern Belgium into that part 
of France where some of the bloodiest bat- 
tles were fought during the recent war. 

Leaving Aix-la-Chapelle by the Ardennes 
Railway, the traveller ascends in a few min- 
utes a narrow plateau, on both sides of which 
extend landscapes, growing lovelier and love- 
lier as the train moves westward, while the 
grand old city, with its majestic spires, with 
its masses of ancient structures, and its busy 
hum, gradually vanishes in the distant mist. 

Suddenly, you arrive in front of the steep 
wall of a wooded mountain, and for a time 
the train thunders through the heart of the 
range. When you emerge from the tunnel, a 
widely-different scene surrounds you. Itisa 
romantic, irregular, densely-wooded gorge, of 
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very singular aspect. Here, according to an 
old tradition, was the hunting-ground of the 
terrible giant with the enchanted shield, who 
long infested the Ardennes, until young Ro- 
land slew him, and thereby earned his knight’s 
spurs. 

Onward you speed on the wings of the 
steam-horse through the silent forest, which 
Charlemagne and his knights once scoured in 
pursuit of the wicked giant. You pass through 
another tunnel and reach the village of As- 
tenet, where tourists leave the train, and con- 
tinue their excursion on foot into the envi- 
rons, which are among the most beautiful of 
the whole mountain-range. 

A narrow foot-path leads from the station 
to the forest. For a few minutes a dim twi- 
light surrounds you. But soon it grows light- 
er and lighter, and the next moment you reach 
the edge of the hill, and you behold before 
you a magnificent mountain panorama; pre- 
cipitous peaks and rugged ¢rests alternate 
with gentle hills densely covered with vener- 
able trees, and, on the right, upon a steep 
rock, half hidden among the tall pines, there 
rise the picturesque gray walls of an ancient 
castle, 

This castle is called the Emmasburg, and 
it is the scene of one of the most poetical le- 
gends of which Charlemagne is the central fig- 
ure. According to the tradition, the fair Em- 
ma, the favorite daughter of the great emperor, 
was loved by, and returned the affections of, 
the gifted young secretary and adviser of her 
father, the historian Eginhard. Well knew the 
lovers that an insurmountable gulf separated 
them ; still, they were so firmly devoted to 
each other that the princess allowed Eginhard 
to visit her occasionally in the dead of night 
in her room at the imperial palace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where they chatted tenderly togeth- 
er for an hour in the presence of Emma’s 
maid, the stringent court etiquette preventing 
them from approaching each other in the day- 
time. 

Thus they met one stormy night in au- 
tumn, and the first gray streaks of the ap- 
proaching dawn admonished Eginhard that it 
was time for him to return to his home; but, 
to his consternation, he perceived that snow 
had fallen in the mean time, that his footsteps 
would be discovered by the servants, and that 
this would give rise to the worst suspicions. 
With all his ingenuity, the emperor’s adviser 
was at a loss to know how to extricate him- 
self from this disagreeable difficulty, when 
the shrewd Emma found a way out of it by 
carrying her lover on her back across the 
palace-yard. Unfortunately for them, hew- 
ever, on that morning the emperor, her father, 
had risen at an unusually early hour from his 
couch, and, standing at his window, he looked 
down upon the singular couple with rage and 
amazement. It is true, he, too, loved the 
gifted young man; but such a deed had to be 
punished and expiated. That very morning 
Charlemagne summoned bis advisers to a con- 
sultation. He laid the case before them, how- 
ever, without mentioning any names, and de- 
manded them to pass judgment upon an im- 
perial princess that would receive nocturnal 
visits from her lover. The advisers thought 
that clemency should prevail in love-matters, 
and that, in consequence, the offence of the 
princess should be forgiven; and they recom- 
mended, also, that the lover should be treated 
mercifully. Eginhard alone, who, as_ the 
youngest of the advisers, gave his opinion 
last of all, said that the lover deserved death. 

“ Both of them have deserved death,’’ de- 
cided the emperor, “but I will treat them 
clemently. All I want them to do is never to 
appear again before me. Let them be ban- 
ished forever from my presence!” 

With a bleeding heart, Emma submitted 
to the sentence, and, in an humble dress, lest 
anybody should recognize her, she set out 
into the forest, where, after walking around 


! for hours, she met a solitary pilgrim, in whom 
she at once recognized her beloved Eginhard. 
Fate having thus singularly brought the lovers 
together again, they were unwilling to sepa- 
rate any more. They penetrated hand-in-hand 
deeper into the forest, and, close to a rivulet, 
on the banks of which the banished princess 
had sunk down exhausted, they erected a cot- 
tage from branches of trees. 

There they lived for years in quiet happi- 
ness, while the emperor pined his days away 
in his vast. palace, mourning all the timé the 
loss of his favorite daughter, whom his wrath 
had driven to an unknown place of banish- 
ment. He tried to dispel his sombre thoughts 
by hunting alone for days in the wildest re- 
cesses of the Ardennes, and, on one occasion, 
he lay down under an old oak-tree, and fell 
asleep. When he awoke, he saw a handsome 
little boy, with golden ringlets, and dressed 
in a plain garb, who, while the emperor was 
asleep, had seized his sword, and was now 
playing with it. When Charlemagne called 
to him, the boy became frightened, and fled 
with the heavy weapon to seek protection 
with his mother at home. The emperor fol- 
lowed him to a cottage, where he found a 
beautiful woman with a babe at her breast. 
When the owner of the house returned soon 
afterward with the rich spoils of a successful 
chase, he invited the stranger to participate 
in the repast of the family. The guest was 
treated to the best that the forest and the 
brook afforded. Emma (for it was the prin- 
cess) carved the venison skilfully, as her 
father had once taught her at his palace. 
But he had long ago recognized her, and, as 
he gazed upon her, tears rolled from his eyes. 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet, and folded 
the lost one, whom he had long since for- 
given, to his heart. The husband, too, was 
forgiven, and all returned to Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Eginhard, in commemoration of the singular 
event, caused a strong castle to be built on 
the spot where once his cottage had stood. 

A precipitous foot-path leads the traveller 
up to the castle, from the windows of which 
a splendid view is enjoyed all over the superb 
valley of the Guenle, and the picturesque 
mountain-heights enclosing it. The interior 
of the castle, with its small apartments, and 
its ancient furniture, powerfully recalls the 
times when the descendants of Eginhard lived 
here during some of the stormiest periods of 
the middle ages; but, when you step out 
upon the low rear wall, you are at once re- 
minded that this is the nineteenth century ; 
for you perceive in the valley below the vast 
and elegant builtlings of the most extensive 
iron-works to be found in the Ardennes.— 
Translated from the German for the JouRNAL. 





PANEGYRICAL CURIOSITIES. 


Panegyric sometimes takes an amusingly 
awkward shape. General McClellan’s feelings 
must have been of a mixed order at hearing 
himself saluted with: “ General, I have long 
desired to meet you; I always believed that 
you managed the army as well as you knew 
how!” though he shook hands with the per- 
petrator of the unconscious sarcasm. The 
writer of a biographical article in a magazine, 
desiring, as biographers usually do, to mag- 
nify his subject in the eyes of his readers, 
told them his, hero had, ere he reached man’s 
estate, “achieved a certain status as orator 
and author.” Unfortunately, he felt impelled 
to explain that “he had spoken at the Man- 
chester Atheneum, and had written a five-act 
tragedy which had been ”—Acted? Oh, no— 
“ privately printed.” The old Scotchwoman 
who termed De Quincey “a body wi’ an aw- 
ful sicht o’ words,” showed a shrewd appre- 
ciation of the opium-eater, in declaring he 
would make a grand preacher, although “a 
hantle o’ the folk wadna ken what he was 
drivin’ at.” This, however, was high praise 








compared with that meted to Wordsworth by 
the ancient Rydal dame, when some one 
asked her what kind of a man the poet was— 
“Oh, indeed, he is canny enough at times, 
and though he goes booing his pottery through 
the woods, he will now and then say, ‘ How 
do you do, Nanny ?’ as sensible as you and 
me.” Nanny might have paired off with the 
old family nurse at Selborne, who, speaking 
of the great naturalist who has made the 
place so dear to all lovers of Nature, said : 
“ He was a still, quiet body; there wasn’t a 
bit o’ harm in him, there wasn’t indeed!” 
Still better and worse was the eulogium 
passed upon the “ Ladies of Llangollen,” as 
they were called: ‘I must say, after all, they 
was very charitable and cantankerous ; they 
did a good deal of good, and never forgave an 
injury.” 

Shakespeare affords us two good examples 
of what may be termed depreciatory pane- 
gyric. Benedick, spite of his protest, pressed 
by Claudio to praise his lady-love, Hero, sat- 
isfies his friend and his conscience with: 
“Methinks she is too low for a high praise, 
too brown for a fair praise, and too little for 
a great praise; only this commendation I can 
afford her, that were she other than she is, 
she were unhandsome; and being no other 
but as she is, I do not like her.” Delicacy 
does not stand in the way of Falstaff speak- 
ing his mind about Poins, and thus he sums 
up the merits of the absent Ned: “ He plays 
at quoits well; and eats conger and fennel; 
and drinks off candles’ ends for flap-drag- 
ons ; and rides-the wild mare with the boys ; 
and jumps upon joint-stools; and swears 
with a good grace ; and wears his boots very 
smooth, like unto the sign of the leg; and 
breeds no bate with telling of discreet sto- 
ries ; and such other gambol faculties he hath 
that shew a weak mind and an able body.” 
The biographer of that passionless creature 
of science, Henry Cavendish, writes of him: 
“An intellectual head thinking, a pair of 
wonderful acute eyes observing, and a pair of 
very skilful hands experimenting or record- 
ing, are all that I can realize.” The epitaph 
on the gravestone of Basset, a Sussex sexton 
and parish clerk, describes him as one “ whose 
melody was warbled forth as if he had been 
thumped on the back with a stone.” Un- 
equalled in severity stands Cato’s praise of 
Cesar as the first sober man who had ever 
made it his business to ruin his country. But 
the following lines, addressed to a disdainful 
beauty, are sufficiently bitter, in all con- 
science : 


“ Your breast is heaped like mountain-snows, 
Your cheek is like a blushing rose, 
Your eyes are black as ripened sloes, 
Like diamonds do they glitter. 
I do not flatter like a fool— 
The diamond is a cutting tool, 
The rose is thorny, snow is cool, 
And sloes are very bitter.” 


This is neatly put, but not more neatly than 
La Bruyére’s criticism of Montaigne’s critics, 
In a couple of sentences he manages to set 
forth the excellences of the great essayist 
and the faults of his detractors; “One of 
them thinks too little to taste an author who 
thinks a great deal; and the other thinks too 
subtilely to be pleased with what is natural.” 
The Venetians paid down six thousand 

gold crowns to Jacapo Sannazaro for half a 
dozen lines glorifying their city, whereof 
Evelyn gives this translation : 
“* Neptune saw Venice on the Adric a, 

Firm as a rock, and all the sea comma 

‘Think’st thou, O Jove!’ said he, “Rome will 

excel? 

Or that prond cliff, whence false Tarpeia fell ? 

Grant Tiber best—view both—and you will say 

= we, did those, gods these foundations 

ay 


Sannazaro was well paid; so, too, was the 
poet who received six hundred crowns from 
bald-pated Queen Stratonice for comparing 
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the color of her hair to the hue of the mari- 
gold. But our own Addison did still better 
than either, since he won his commissioner- 
ship of appeals by a single line, likening 
Marlborough at Blenheim to an angel riding 
a whirlwind and directing the storm—surely 
the most profitable simile that ever came into 
an author’s head. After all, Addison’s high- 
flown compliment was not so great a one as 
that won by Louis XIV.’s fortunate com- 
mander, the Duc de Luxembourg, who never 
made a campaign without achieving a victory 
important enough to be blazoned on the walls 
of the great church of Paris, and so earned 
the honorable nickname from his countrymen 
of Le Tapissier de Notre-Dame. A happy bit 
of panegyric, too, was the complaint of the 
Frenchwoman upon the death of the Luther- 
an, Marshal Saxe, that it was vexatious to 
think they could not sing a De Profundis for 
the man who had so often compelled them to 
sing Ze Deum. Nor need a brave man be 
ashamed if he receives no higher praise than 
that implied in William III.’s retort, when 
the friends of an officer represented the ex- 
traordinary danger of the service he had been 
appointed to perform: “ Well, then, send for 
honest Benbow |! "—Chambers’s Journal. 


—_——_~-— 


GERMAN NOVELISTS. 


Jean Paul’s style is verily one to drive a 
pedantic critic mad. For, instead of suffering 
himself to be the slave of words, he actually 
aspires to be their master. He takes not the 
faintest interest in the reproduction of time- 
honored modes of expression and licensed 
formule of falsehood. And, possessing an 
astounding fertility of thought, he finds often- 
times no sufficiency of words to fit it, and, in 
consequence, there is the strangest of tussles 
between him and his vocabulary, he exerting 
all his force of will to ram home his ideas into 
symbols obviously too small for them, and 
the words writhing themselves under the pro- 
cess into the wildest variety of contortions. 
The result is a style which can be excused 
and accounted for, but can under no circum- 
stances be admired. It is in the highest de- 
gree inelegant, and very often obscure, It is 
true; that when Jean Paul commenced to 
write, style, as such, had hardly begun to be 
cultivated in Germany. That sharp critic, 
Borne, says that up to his time Germany had 
produced but one writer with a clearly-defined 
style, viz., Lessing, and compares the loose- 
ness of German with the smartness and pre- 
cision of French composition. But even in 
those days he might, but for his modesty, have 
added at least one other name—his own—to 
that of Lessing. There is no finer piece of 
—_ prose in the German language than 

érne’s “ Denkrede itiber Jean Paul.” And 
since then the varieties of style have received 
the attention they deserve. Auerbach, Spiel- 
hagen, Heyse, all write with an elegance and 
finish which can be paralleled among English 
novelists only by Lord Lytton. 

But, in spite of the harshness and Titanic 
wildness of Jean Paul’s style, he captivates 
and entrances every nature whose instincts 
have not been worn to bluntness by a life 
of selfishness or profligacy. Himself born 
poor, and having to fight his upward way 
through many tedious obstacles, he has the 
tenderest sympathy with his suffering fellow- 
mortals. He looks forth upon the world with 
eyes charged with a divine compassion and 
heart brimming over with an exhaustless love. 
And the minuteness of his observation is as 
marvellous as the catholicity of his affection. 
He sees God in every thing, and goodness 
working where one might least expect it. If 
it be a truer sign of genius to bring out 
the hidden meaning of common things and 
thoughts—to decipher the analogies of ordi- 
nary life—than it is to “touch the heavens 
with front sublime” or move majestic amid 





starry gods—then was Jean Paul a genius of 
the most exalted order. For he threw a new 
and precious light on every thing. He had 
but to show himself, and lo! all surrounding 
space was glorious as at the descent of an 
archangel. He taught men unceasingly the 
folly and profanity of calling things “ common 
and unclean.” And few can read his works 
without at once reverencing the writer and 
loving his fellows more truly. The reader of 
English sensationalism may yawn, and the 
pyrrhonic worldling may smile at the com- 
monplace adventures of Walt and Vult; but 
there is no true heart which will not beat the 
quicker with a sense of grateful sympathy at 
their perusal. For the joys and sorrows of 
fraternal friendship, its quarrels and its rec- 
onciliations, its rising hopes and breathings 
of despair—these are notes touched by the 
hand of a master, and, though the hand be 
vanished and the harp be broken, the strains 
still echo, Sweet and constant, in the change- 
less heart of man.—St. Paul's Magazine. 


+ 


SEIZURE OF THE BRIDES OF VENICE. 


As years rolled on, the continuance of 
peace gave the Venetians ample scope for the 
encouragement and promotion of the indus- 
trial arts. Their commercial relations with 
other countries were rapidly developed. Every 
manufacture was formed into a guild, the di- 
rectors of which framed laws for the observ- 
ance of the handicraftsmen. Several trades 
were divided into branches, and each branch 
boasted of a guild. Thus, among the glass- 
workers there were bottle-makers, bead- 
makers, artists in color, producers of window- 
glass, and ornamental glass-wurkers. One 
branch was totally distinct from all others, 
and the utmost rivalry existed among the 
men working in the several departments. 
The promotion of these guilds and their an- 
nual processions, fostered that love for public 
pageants and ceremonials which distinguished 
the Venetians above all other nations. At a 
very early time certain events, which in other 
countries were observed in private, were cele- 
brated at Venice in public, with all the splen- 
did surroundings the taste and wealth of the 
nation were able to produce. On the first of 
February in each year the republic gave dow- 
ries to twelve maidens upon their marriage, 
and that day became the most highly favored 
for marriage among the youthful Venetians. 
In 932, on the appointed day, when the gay 
and happy congregation of lovers with their 
friends were assembled at St. Mark’s, in the 
presence of the doge, Candiano II., and the 
chief rulers of the state, the marriage service 
was rudely interrupted by a violent knocking 
at the cathedral-door. In a few moments, 
before the mystery could be solved, the doors 
were broken open, and a large band of men 
entered, armed to the teeth, whose faces, bur- 
nished from exposure to the sun and sea, 
were at once recognized as those of pirates 
who haunted the Gulf of Istria. The pirates, 
swinging swords or axes in their hands, ad- 
vanced up the church, while the terrified peo- 
ple shrank away from them. They seized the 
marriage dowries of the brides, and then the 
terrified maidens were rudely laid hold of and 
dragged from the embrace of lovers and 
friends. The air was filled with the oaths of 
the pirates, the cries of the terrified maidens, 
and the execrations of the young men. Op- 
position to men armed like these sea-rovers 
by those who were unarmed was out of the 
question; and the Istrians succeeded in es- 
caping to their boats with their booty and 
prisoners. Immediately upon getting clear 
of the crowded church the young men pro- 
cured arms and sought for boats in which to 
give chase to the robbers. The doge ordered 
the great bell of the Campanile to be rung, 
and the people on every island flew to atms. 








In a very short time the canals were covered 
with gondolas full of armed men, and, headed 
by the doge, they set off in pursuit. The pi- 
rates, in their hurry, had mistaken the proper 
outlets, and before they reached the gulf were 
overtaken. Then followed a fierce encoun- 
ter; and, when the doge gave the signal for 
returning, not one pirate was left alive. The 
maidens and their dowries were brought back 
in triumph, and the same evening the rudely- 
interrupted ceremony of the morning was re- 
commenced and completed amid a scene of 
general rejoicing. This event was for centu- 
ries afterward celebrated by an annual pro- 
cession, and by A oy: which lasted for six 


days.— Venice and the Venetians. 
en 
KHIVAN PROVERBS. 


“He who steadies himself between two 
ships will certainly be drowned.” 

“ Shame is worse than death.” 

“ He who weeps from his heart will pro- 
voke tears even from the blind.” 

“A lean horse and a hero in a strange 
country each look amiss.” 

“When you go to law against the emper- 
or, God Himself should be the judge.” 

“The wise man strikes twice against one 
and the same stone.” 

“You may praise the Russian a thousand 
times, but his eyes will still be blue ” (the re- 
verse of handsome, according to Usbeg taste). 

“ Young men may die ; old men must.” 

“The over-licking (flattering) tongue soon 
makes a wound.” 

“ He who fears the sparrow will never sow 
millet.” 

“When the ass bears too light a load he 
wants to lie down.” 

“The spoken word cannot again be swal- 
lowed.” 

“He whose heart is full soon finds a loose 
tongue.” 

“Smoke rises only from large blocks of 
wood.” 

“A living mouse is better than a dead 
lion.” 

“ Him whom God has marked, the prophet 
strikes with his wand.” 

“ He who is on horseback no longer knows 
even his own father. (The armed man on 
horseback spares not his nearest relation.) ” 

“When you die, even your tomb shall be 
comfortable.” 

“ Men speak to each other by words; ani- 
mals by signs.” 

“Man is caught by his tongue, an ox by 
his horns.” 

“That which is taken in with the milk 
only goes out with the soul. (Faults con- 
tracted in infancy disappear but with death.) ” 

“ The open mouth never remains hungry.” 

“Do not fasten up your garment until you 
see the water.” 

“Time does not bow to you; you must 
bow to time.” 

“When the parson visits you, don’t be 
overjoyed ; he will soon begin to beg.” 

“ A great head has great cares.” 

“Sense does not lie in the head, but in 

” 

“Every tribe bas its thief; every moun- 

tain its wolf. (To be always on one’s 
ard.)” 

“One whip is enough for a good horse; 
for a bad one not a thousand.” 

“He who is not satisfied with drinking 
will not quench his thirst by licking.” 

“Man carries his superiority inside; the 
animals theirs outside.” 

“Were the hand to give all that the 
tongue promises, we should soon have no 
more beggars ; everybody would be a prince.” 

“Be the distance never so great, travel- 
ling still is pleasant. Be the girl never s0 
plain, she still is handsome.”—Leisure Hour. 
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HAT becomes of all the men who,.in 
youth, exhibit high talents and give 
promise of a brilliant future ? 

This question is by no means a new one— 
indeed, it has been always one of the most 
perplexing of social problems. For the men 
who move the world are not commonly those 
who, in their youth, gave promise of their 
after-triumphs; while the brilliant youth, 
whom the world is fond of casting a splendid 
horoscope for, often sink into mere common- 
place, or illustrate the falsity of the predic- 
tion by conspicuous failure. Now, there is a 
law of mathematics that may help us to solve 
this problem. It is this: 

The strength of a thing is the measure of 
the strength of the weakest part. 

If we apply this law to human character, 
we can discover without difficulty why men 
of great talents often fail to bring them to 
happy fruition. 

It is obvious that, no matter how superb a 
bridge may be—no matter how durable in 
parts, how admirable in design, how fair to 
look at—we can trust no more weight to it 
than the weakest portion can endure. If 
there be a place which is not durable, which 
the builders have slighted, in which the de- 
sign is imperfect, or where the material is 
flawed, all the strength and beauty of the 
rest must go for naught, and only this weak 
and defective spot become the measure of 
the strength of the entire structure. 

Hence it is that we see men with talent can 
accomplish no more than the measure of their 
deficiencies will permit. Sometimes the lack 
of a good, well-balanced judgment paralyzes 
the efforts of a man who possesses many hap- 
py gifts. Often the inability to persevere ren- 
ders splendid faculties and well-stored memory 
utterly without avail. Not unfrequently we 
find an excessive caution proving a man’s 
greatest enemy, and just as frequently a too 
sanguine temperament leading one into a hun- 
dred injudicious, disastrous projects. But 
there is almost infinite variation in the means 
whereby one defective element in the organ- 
ization serves to prevent noble functions from 
attaining their best results. 

Is there no remedy? Must we always 
have this waste of faculty, always see men 
of superior genius handicapped by infirmi- 
ty? Civilization most imperfectly performs 
its office if it does not give men the opportu- 
nity to employ their higher talents, to develop 
and use their better functions. Civilization, 
indeed, is, in a measure, responsible for these 
imperfectly made-up men and women. In 
early and simpler times, the man was nar- 
rower in his intellectual range; but there was 
a robust balance of faculty, just as there was 
an equal and uniform robustness of physique. 
Culture and refinement have done much to 
make men abnormal, to develop special tastes 
and functions, to influence the imagination at 





the cost of the judgment, to create a sensitive- 
ness and refinement hurtful to manly strength 
of character. But these are the consequences 
of an imperfect civilization. In its higher de- 
velopment it should be, and is, no doubt, com- 
petent to restore that balance of character 
and equilibrium of function which it found 
in man when he first came under its influence. 
And not only is civilization competent to do 
this, but it becomes now one of its higher 
duties to accomplish it. 

It will be asked, “ How?” 

By methods of education, is our answer. 
The higher and best purpose of education is 
the formation of character; and to this end 
we may invoke that scientific spirit that now 
seeks to animate and direct public effort in 
every direction. We are very busy teaching 
the sciences, but we have not yet made our 
processes of instruction a science. We have, 
no doubt, a scientific method of imparting 
facts, but we impart our facts with an almost 
entire disregard of the personal equation. The 
pupil, as a qualifying element, seems never 
to enter into our calculations. And yet edu- 
cation, in order to fulfil its highest mission, 
should seek to so far adapt its methods to 
the conditions of the recipient that what 
should be weak in his character would be 
strengthened, what exaggerated repressed, un- 
til a well-balanced harmony of functions be- 
comes established. 

In that amusing and yet suggestive vol- 
ume entitled “ Another World,” purporting 
to describe life in one of the planets (from 
which we gave a few extracts several weeks 
ago), there is described a class of officials 
known as “character divers,” whose mission 
is to analyze closely the characters of chil- 
dren, so that education may develop the 
weakened organs of the brain, and address 
itself to establishing the harmony which Na- 
ture designed for the species, but failed to be- 
stow upon the individual, In the methods of 
these people evil tendencies are destroyed in 
their birth, the germs of the imperfections 
of the man-are detected and eradicated in 
the child, while valuable qualities and good 
tendencies are searched out, and effective 
means devised for their healthful develop- 
ment. 

Here we find the very highest form of edu- 
cation, and under such a discipline we might 
be certain that we should not see, as now, so 
many melancholy failures, so many men of 
acknowledged ability condemned by some men- 
tal imperfection—which a proper early training 
would have remedied—to a level of perform- 
ance far below the inspiration of their bet- 
ter faculties. 


—— It is more than sixty years since Wil- 
liam Charles Macready, who died in his eighti- 
eth year recently in London, made his début at 
Birmingham, in the character of Romeo ; and 
more than twenty years since the famous 
farewell dinner on his finally leaving the stage 





! took place, at which Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 


ton presided, and Charles Dickens was the - 
principal orator. It seems strange to speak 
of a man, who passed away. but yesterday, as 
the dramatic contemporary of John Philip 
Kemble and Sarah Siddons, of Edmund Kean, 
the elder Matthews, Miss Kelly, and Young ; 
yet, when the youthful Macready made his 
generous essay to help an embarrassed father 
in 1810, all these names still illumined the 
London boards, and he himself was destined 
to meet some of them face to face before the 
most brilliant audiences of the metropolis. 
Macready may be said to have succeeded Ed- 
mund Kean as the most eminent portrayer of 
Shakespearian character, from the time of 
Kean’s death in 1833 to his own retirement 
in 1851; and throughout this period he stood 
unrivalled, at least among English actors. 
His success at Birmingham induced his fa- 
ther, who seems to have been the manager of a 
strolling provincial company, to make use of 
his talents as his “leading man;” and for 
three or four years he played the lovers and 
scapegraces to the delight of rural audiences, 
while betraying a capacity for better things. 
He visited Ireland and Scotland with his fa- 
ther, and so general became his reputation that 
he resolved to venture on the wider field of 
the metropolitan boards. His first appear- 
ance in London was at Covent Garden in 
1816, when he played Orestes in “The Dis- 
tressed Mother.” Crabb Robinson, who saw 
him two years later at the same theatre, wit- 
nessed his performance of ‘‘ The Slave,”’ which 
“exhibited him to great advantage;” and in 
1820 Robinson made his acquaintance, and 
found him “a very pleasing man, gentlemanly 
in his manners, and sensible and well in- 
formed.” Of his performance of Virginius 
the same chronicler says that Macready very 
much pleased him; “his rich, mellow tones 
are delightful, and did he combine the expres- 
sive face of Kean with his own voice, he would 
far surpass Kean, for in judgment I think him 
equal; the scene in which he betroths his 
daughter is delightfully tender.” Robinson 
saw Macready’s first performance of Tal- 
fourd’s “Ion” in 1836, and was present at 
the supper given by the actor after the play, 
in which Macready proposed Talfourd’s health, 
and at which Ellen Tree and charming little 
Miss Mitford were present. Macready’s act- 
ing is described as having been less intense 
than Kean’s, and less stilted than Kemble’s ; 
he was a very close student of Shakespeare, 
and .reproduced his characters with painful 
care and almost excessive elaboration. His 
success in London, despite the fact that he 
had to hold his own aguinst the two greatest 
actors England ever produced, was, though 
gradually, at last permanently secured. He 
could not at first assume the Shakespearian 
characters, for which his aptitude was special, 
since an unfair monopoly of representing 
Shakespeare was confined to two theatres to 
which he did not have admission; but he 
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made good progress in other favorite plays 
of the day, such as “ Virginius” and “ Rob 
Roy ;” and a little later became the original il- 
lustrator of several of Talfourd’s and Sheridan 
Knowles’s productions. An interval of ten 
years elapsed between his appearance in Lon- 
don and his first performance at Drury Lane, 
where at last he was able to present Lear, 
Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth. He became 
the manager of this historic theatre, and 
afterward of Covent Garden, thus combining 
business enterprise with artistic talent, after 
the fashion of Foote, Garrick, the Kembles, 
and Charles Kean. His success seems to 
have been more uniform and profitable than 
attends most managers; for he was able to 
retire at sixty with a considerable fortune. 
He paid three visits to the United States ; 
one in 1826, one in 1843, and another, which 
resulted disastrously, in 1849. It was in the 
latter year that he was attacked at the As- 
tor- Place Opera-House for his supposed un- 
friendliness to Forest when the latter was in 
England, and dviven from the theatre; on 
which occasion the military were called out, 
and so high ran the popular fury that con- 
siderable loss of life ensued. On his return 
to England he played his last engagement at 
the Haymarket with all bis old spirit, and his 
farewell benefit took plade at Covent Garden 
on February 26, 1851. During this uninter- 
rupted dramatic career of nearly forty years 
Macready was known, not only as an actor of 
the first rank, but also as a gentleman of cult- 
ure and literary taste, a genial man of so- 
ciety, the intimate of scholars and men of 
letters, fond of company, and profuse in hos- 
pitality. He belonged, during the later years 
of his stage careeg to the vivacious literary 
and artistic coter& of which Dickens was one 
of the central figures, and which included Tal- 
fourd, Ainsworth, Leech, Maclise, Stanfield, 
Bulwer, Forster, Lemon, Jerrold, and Hablot 
Browne, and of which Carlyle and Thackeray 
were often companions. Macready held a 
social position much like that of the Kembles, 
won by his pleasant manners, his lively wit, 
and an exhaustless fund of aneedote. For 
some time after his retirement he lived in 
comfortable ease in Dorsetshire, whence he 
removed to Cheltenham, pursuing the life of 
a well-to-do country gentleman, appearing 
now and then at the Garrick, and forming 
one of a gay party at Gad’s Hill, taking a 
keeh interest in all that was going on about 
him, and devoting himself with commendable 
ardor to projects for the education of the in- 
digent poor. He lived to witness the passing 
away, for the time at least, of first-class Eng- 
lish histrionic talent; for, since Charles Kean 
died, no English actor has occupied a leading 
rank in the great Shakespearian réles which 
Macready so nobly portrayed; and Macready 
probably lamented the days of his youth, 
when burlesque and bouffe were unknown, 
and opera had not overshadowed, at the two 
great theatres, brilliant illustrations of Shake- 
speare’s genius. 
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There are a good many people-—and 
Charles Dickens was once among them—who 
claim for Mr. Fechter transcendent genius as 
an actor. It is difficult to understand why. 
That he does exercise a power at least akin 
to genius can scarcely be questioned ; but in 
what way does his superiority exhibit itself? 
His face is not expressive, nor is his voice 
thoroughly sympathetic. He has no fascina- 
tion of person, although he has a good bear- 
ing. There is nothing essential that he lacks ; 
but, then, what does he exceptionally possess ? 
His style is highly finished—so is that of 
many actors who are ranked far below him. 
He is very natural, but naturalness is simply an 
essential quality in a good actor, and of itself 
cannot make greatness; and then he gen- 
erally appears in melodramatic parts, which 
possess no subtleties of character, require no 
delicacy of analysis, and which are commonly 
handed over to third and fourth rate actors. 
An incomprehensible medley like “ Monte 
Cristo” would naturally seem to be the last 
sort of thing a great actor would care to ap- 
pear in. There is a magnetism about the 
man, some declare, and this accounts for his 
power over his auditors. We think there is; 
but in what does it consist? Finish, grace, 
ease, naturalness, won’t make a man mag- 
netic ; and Fechter’s voice is rather thin, with- 
out those low notes that touch the feelings 
most quickly. But his gesture is remarkable. 
It is not elaborate, apparently not studied, 
but it flashes out meaning in a manner that 
is truly marvellous. It is really the only 
quality we can discover that in itself is nota- 
ble. His acting, of course, is made up of 
many qualities, some of them subtle and dif- 
ficult to analyze; but gesture in his hands is 
a great art—a pantomime full of illumination 
and force. 

The recent death of Macready re- 
vives the discussion of the famous Astor- 
Place riot, and recalls many of the incidents 
of the disastrous event. We were among 
those gathered at the theatre on that occa- 
sion, and shall never forget its exciting inci- 
dents. The house was crowded. The play 
was ‘‘Macbeth.” When Macready appeared 
there was a frightful storm of hisses and de- 
nunciations from one faction, and tumultuous 
applause from the actor’s friends. No mis- 
siles were thrown, but groups of people stood 
up in different parts of the house shouting 
and violently gesticulating. The play pro- 
ceeded, but not a word could be heard. Pres- 
ently knots of policemen could be seen gath- 
ering at different points; suddenly there was 
a rush upon the rioters, and many arrests 
made. This device was repeated until all 
the rioters were in custody or silenced. The 
play had now reached the third act, and 
went on without interruption. But by this 
time the building was undergoing a regular 
siege, by a vast mob in the streets without. 
The windows had been boarded up, and 
against them the rioters outside were hurl- 
ing broadsides of stones and brickbats, Oc- 
casionally a board would yield to a well-di- 
rected stone, and the missile would come 
crushing into the auditorium. One stone 








struck the central chandelier, and fell, with 
a mass of broken glass, into the parquet. 
In the lobbies were gathered numerous police 
and military. The doors were barricaded with 
heavy beams. The play continued to the end 
amid these exciting conditions. In the last 
act, it will be remembered, Macbeth is shut 
up in a besieged castle. The mimic scene 
copied the real one. “Our castle’s strength 
will laugh this siege to scorn,” is ome of 
Macbeth’s lines ; upon its utterance there was 
a whirlwind of applause from the excited 
spectators. After the play the audience left 
the theatre at Eighth-Street entrance, between 
files of soldiers. In five minutes after their 
dispersion—we were some three squares dis- 
tant—the firing upon the mob began, with 
what. fatal results we all know. It was the 
first time we ever listened to a play when in 
a state of siege; it was exciting enough, but 
we little dreamed of the fearful tragedy so 
soon to be enacted in bloody earnest in the 
streets without. i 
We have spoken frequently of late 
of the tawdriness of our modern architect- 
ure, and of the flimsiness characteristic of 
the most of our city houses; and now comes 
a wail from the other side of the water. The 
Pall Mall Gazetie thinks that if it be true 
that the character of a people is known by 
the houses they inhabit, it is to be feared that 
the English character is deteriorating. It 


| avers that the suburbs of London and of 


all the other great commercial cities are de- 
formed by “excrescences,” flimsy in struct- 
ure, hideous in appearance, and covered with 
tasteless ornaments. It derives some conso- 
lation from the belief that the greater num- 
ber of these structures will not outlast a life- 
time. The degree of satisfaction from such 
a thought, however, must be infinitesimal ; for 
it is morally certain that, unless the people 
undergo a radical change in taste, these “ ex- 
crescences”’ will only breed others in their 
decay. What we deprecate chiefly in our 
American architecture, in reference particu- 
larly to our dwelling-houses, is not so much 
its ephemeral character as its falseness. Our 
families break up and scatter almost every 
generation, and we cannot afford to build 
structures for posterity; but it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that we should violate all the 
rules of art and of taste. We have passed 
the age of wooden Greek temples; yet the 
spirit which conceived those abominations 
still clings to us. We build brick houses 
and veneer them with brownstone, or plaster 
them with stucco, and try to believe that they 
are what they are not. If we are extravagant 
enough to erect a stone building, we finish it 
with a wooden cornice, painted and sanded. 
We know of a costly edifice lately erected, 
the roof of which is covered with shingles cut 
and painted to resemble variegated slate. It 
is this predilection for sham which we wish to 
see corrected in our architecture; and we 
venture to hope that another generation will 
exhibit a marked advance in taste in this par- 
ticular. 5 

It is a queer commentary on French 
institutions that M. Thiers has just pensioned 
M. Pietri, who was prefect of police througb- 
cut the Second Empire, with an annuity of six 
thousand francs a year. Certainly this is no 
homage to imperial traditions, much less an 
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indorsement of the repressive measures of 
which the police under Napoleon III. were 
the instruments. At the same moment that 
the republic banishes the whole Bonaparte 
family from the soil of France, the official 
who, more than any one man, made the Bona- 
partes secure for twenty years, is signalled 
out for a reward of Merit. Does M. Thiers 
hope to make the same good use of Pietri 
that his imperial predecessor did? For Pietri 
was one of those shrewd, experienced, cun- 
ning, mysterious men, who are the ideals of 
the detectives of French romance. He was 
not only ubiquitous, with his finger constantly 
on the pulse alike of crime and revolution, 
but he was the peculiar familiar of the palace, 
the intimate confidant of the emperor, the de- 
positary of secrets, and the intrusted with 
commissions of which even Rouher, Persigny, 
and Schneider, were ignorant. Admission was 
conceded to him to the cabinet noir at all 
hours; he was received at the imperial bed- 
side; sent for on the smallest rumor of dif- 
ficulty or danger. When the emperor de- 
cided to try a constitutional régime it was 
Pietri, and not Rouher or Fleury, who was 
intrusted with a secret mission to Ollivier, 
the liberal deputy, and who arranged to in- 
troduce him at night into the Tuileries, going 
even so far as to lay down what M. Ollivier 
should wear, and how he should bear himself 
in the imperial presence. 

Perhaps no man, so well as M. 
Pietri, knew exactly what was the temper, 
not only of the capital, but of France, at a 
given moment; no one was more skilful in 
producing a popular effect when necessary ; 
no one could have governed the police with 
more energy and ability. It was, in large 
part, due to M. Pietri that the French police 
reached the high perfection of discipline and 
ubiquity which other powers imitated in vain. 
No stranger ever slept in Paris overnight un- 
til his name, occupation, last sojourning-place, 
destination, and business, were fully recorded 
on the police records. Ifa stray Englishman 
or American lost his way in the streets or at 
the theatre, an application to the police would 
at once apprise him just what hotel or maison 
garnie was his lodging-place. M. Pietri had 
his spies, not only in every European court, 
but everywhere where events likely to in- 
fluence in any way the fortunes of the Bona- 
partes were going on. He knew the move- 
ments of Mazzini, and every agitator on the 
Continent; could tell to a fraction how many 
members of the International were in Paris 
on any given day; was familiar with the 
haunts of demagogues and “ reds,” as well as 
with those of thieves and counterfeiters. In 
a word, M. Pietri was a factotum so invaluable 
to Napoleon III. that he would sooner have 
spared the Council of State and the Senate 
together than this devoted and lynx-eyed ad- 
herent. 





We did not think, in discussing 
the despoiling of libraries, a few days ago, 
that we should so soon have a lamentable il- 
lustration from abroad. An unfortunate gen- 
tleman named - Weightman, a barrister-at-law, 
of the Inner Temple, has just been tried in 
London, and convicted of stealing a volume 
from the law library. It was proved that he 
had sold the book, which was clearly identi- 





fied by the binder. There was substantially 
no defence in the case. A number of gentle- 
men, including Archbishop Manning, testified 
to the prisoner’s previous irreproachable char- 
acter. When found guilty, Mr. Weightman 
made a statement in court, which must strike 
a sympathetic cord in every humane man’s 
breast. He said he had lived for weeks and 
months without a dinner, living simply on 
bread and tea. He had sold his clothes to 
supply his daily wants; but had never before 
been guilty of dishonesty. On the shelves 
of the library were books of which he was 
the author of far more value than the one he 
had taken. He requested the judge to disre- 
gard the jury’s recommendation to mercy; 
for, as his character was now forfeited, he 
could no longer move in the society to which 
he had been accustomed, and he had no de- 
sire to return to the associations connected 
with his profession. The court sentenced him 
to imprisonment for six months with hard 
labor. This is one of the most pitiable cases 
that has ever come to our notice. It is la- 
mentable that in this age of civilization and 
enlightenment a gentleman, a man of culture 
and of acknowledged ability, should be driven 
by absolute want to the perpetration of a 
petty crime which must forever debar him 
from the society of his equals. 

. A great deal is at times said about 
the decline of sociability. We don’t enjoy 
society as our forefathers did ; the art of talk- 
ing is a lost art; we have become distant in 
our manners, and fond of isolation. This is 
accounted for by progress in comfort and 
convenience. Art is doing so much to make 
our abiding-places attractive, and education 
is supplying us with so many resources, that 
social life ceases to be necessary. “Sofas 
and easy-chairs,” says one writer, “have 
knocked hospitality on the head. The more 
snug people are at home the less they like to 
leave it; and all the facilities which make life 
easy conduce to isolation.” We must all ad- 
mit the truth of this picture. But how odd 
that, whatever we gain in any one direction, 
is sure to be accompanied by a loss in some 
other! In this case, can we safely say our 
gain more than compensates for the loss? 
The life in which sociability is necessary for 
our happiness must give us sharper contrasts, 
keener pleasures, higher relish, than that 
which renders us content by means of selfish 
absorption in books, pictures, or bodily ease. 
The generous instincts must decay under the 
latter condition of things. In having less de- 
pendence on our fellow-men, we necessarily 
must feel less concern in their welfare, less 
relish for their individualities, and hence it 
would be better to have a taste for gossip, 
even, than encourage a philosophical indiffer- 
ence for everybody. The moral of all this is, 
then, that we must care less for making home 
delightful, and must repress our inclinations 
for domestic felicity, in order that we may 
keep fresh a liking for social contact with 
men and women. 

Perhaps we have here a solution 
to the increasing disinclination for marriage. 
It is possible for a man to be so infinitely com- 
fortable in his bachelor chambers that the 
necessity for a wife does not present itself. 
There is danger, indeed, that the wife might 




















prove a disturbing element; possibly she 
would oppose his cigar, and might likely have 
excessive teetotal notions about wine at din- 
ner; she would, moreover, be very certain to 
have less selfish liking for the ease and in- 
dulgences of home, and possess a greater 
taste for sociability than he. Men, nowadays, 
must have their cigar; must be sure of their 
easy-chair; are fond of idling over the maga- 
zines and the pictorial journals ; and the threat 
of a wife who would bring in company, or in- 
sist upon going into company, is a sort of 
terror to the’ self-indulgent fellows’ imagina- 
tions. And the pipe and the cigar are so su- 
premely soothing and delicious! How can 
your inveterate smoker consent to give up 
any portion of this cherished pleasure at the 
bidding of a better-half? A far better half, 
indeed, is his tobacco-pouch, which, if our 
suggestions have truth in them, keeps more 
men bachelors than almost any thing else 
that can be named. Let the ladies cultivate 
a fondness for the smell of tobacco-smoke, 
and develop a lazy pleasure in the luxurious 
ease of the parlor, if they would arrest among 
men the growing distaste for matrimony. 





Art Hotes. 


The Spring Exhibition at the Acade- 
my of Design. 





THIRD NOTICE. 

N the two previous numbers of the Journar, 

we have alluded to the no-work and the 
new work of the exhibition at the Academy. 
It remains only to speak of the paintings by 
men of reputation. These, unfortunately, are 
rather few in number, and hardly fair speci- 
mens, as a general thing, of the artists’ whose 
names are appended to them. 

Among the most pleasing are three little 
scenes by Eastman Johnson. We are grateful 
for the sight of works of his, even if they are 
not his most elaborate ones. The largest of 
these in the Academy, of a baby’s bath, is 
very pleasing. The scene represents a sunny 
woodland glade, and a clear poo! of water 
flanked by mossy rocks. Inelining at full 
length in the grass beside the water is a young 
woman holding a naked infant over the brook, 
The child is very lovely, graceful, plump, and 
infantile, with warm, soft flesh, sunned by the 
quivering light. A sketch of one of Murillo’s 
cherubs can easily be imagined to have been in 
the mind of the artist when he drew this baby 
beauty. To us, his little sister, lying on the 
opposite shore watching him, is the best figure 
in the piece. She is resting with her elbows 
on the ground, and her bright, clever face sup- 
ported by her open hands. None can fail to 
perceive the natural form of the slope of her 
back, and to feel the weight of her head rest- 
ing in her wide palms. This picture is rather 
sketchy in drawing, but it is very animated, 
and the mellowness of its color is its chief 
charm next to the vivacity of the subject. 
Warm greens and browns in the sylvan glade 
relieve and heighten the pink, and gray, and 
yellow flesh-tints, the light in which catches 
to the child’s knee and steals up his side, and 
then falls with a softer hue on the forehead and 
face of the mother, and it requires study to re- 
alize that the light in her face has a grayer 
and paler tinge than that on the little boy’s, 
it appears so broad andsunny,. An artistic ex- 
cellence of the picture consists in the repetition 
of color in different places, where we find the 
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flesh-tints only lower in tone, taken up and re- 
peated in the background, in this way uniting 
and harmonizing the whole work. There are 
two other pictures by this artist. In one a 
charming girl’s figure is bent back as she 
stands to examine a stalk of hollyhocks, one 
of a group against a garden-wall. This pict- 
ure is very warm and cheerful, and has a 
charming combination of its main lines in the 
girl’s form, relieved by the broken shadows 
thrown from the hollyhocks. 

The other is a picture of a sulky boy in a 
corner of a room, and is really the best of the 
three in point of execution. Much less showy 
than the others, there has been a care expend- 
ed in the elaboration of the apartment and the 
objects it contains, as well as in the thorough 
painting of the child, such as the other two 
cannot boast. Besides these works of John- 
son, area couple of landscapes by McEntee. 
One represents a November day ; it might be 
on any part of the New-England coast. Far 
off under a leaden cloud is spread a cool, gray 
sea, and in the offing, where the cloud lifts, 
appears a band of blue and sunless sky. On 
the sea-shore, at the foot of the hill, where the 
spectator is standing, a strange, weird light 
comes from some reflection, or from a rift in 
the clouds; while near at hand gray fields, 
brown with stubble and withered leaves, re- 
call the pasture-lands that skirt the shores of 
Massachusetts. : 

We think that, in all the collection, one 
artist certainly has done his best. Mr. Crop- 
sey has given us a painting which is what it 
should be. Itis a large scene of an English 
mill and thatched cottage, finished with the 
greatest elaboration in every part, and reward- 
ing the visitor to the Academy by the sight of 
the dest work Cropsey could do. It is a pleas- 
ant view, very English, with red tiles on the 
out-houses, diamond panes of window-glass, 
and ducks, and children, and a sunny road- 
side; and in the distance, where the land falls 
away, appears a soft landscape and sleeping 
village under a hazy sky; while lastly; and 
forming the great feature in the picture, an 
old windmill flaps its gray sails lazily in the 
summer sunshine. Every detail of the paint- 
ing is minute from sky to flower, and somehow 
in looking at it a satisfied feeling came over 
us, which showy, sketchy painting seldom 
awakens, and we felt that Mr. Cropsey had 
honored his country, his visitors, and himself, 
in exhibiting one of his best works. 

Several of the portraits are very good. The 
best and most characteristic of these is a pict- 
ure of Page, painted by himself. He is dressed 
in his studio costume, his little blue cap with 
the green edge tucked up from his forehead, 
his dressing- gown, and his knitted waist- 
coat. His expression is keen, and the eyes 
burn beneath his overhanging eyebrows. It 
is a magnificent likeness, picturesque and 
characteristic, and better than any we have 
ever seen of this great artist. Several other 
portraits in the exhibition are worthy of Hun- 
tington, who never forgets, apparently, the 
duty he owes to the public and to art in letting 
his best work be known. 

We cannot close our remarks on the Acad- 
emy without calling attention to the remark- 
ably good effect of “ still-life’’ in the pictures 
by Perry and by Mr. Wilmarth. The story and 
the figures in Perry’s paintings are very pleas- 
ing, but the gradation of light and shade, and 
the “ values” of color at different distances, 

“are rendered with remarkable felicity by both 
these artists. 


The new fountain, just completed in the 
Central Park, at a cost of upward of sixty 








thousand dollars, is a beautiful work of art. 
It stands in front of the terrace and lake, and 
is of a character fitted to the surroundings. 
The work, which is in bronze, was designed 
by Miss Emma Stebbins, of Rome. The de- 
sign is the Angel of Mercy descending in the 
pool of Bethesda, the figure of the angel being 
of heroic size. It was cast at Munich. The 
basin is composed of monolithic granite, is oc- 
tagonal in shape, and is eighteen feet in diam- 
eter. The support is furnished by sixteen red 
polished Peterhead columns, with bases and 
capitals of standard bronze, and the whole 
work, which is thirty-two feet in height, 
stands on a plinth of Malden bluestone. The 
ornamental bronze rim which surrounds the 
basin, and from which a sheet of water falls to 
the basin below, was made in Philadelphia. 
This latter is ninety feet in diameter, and level 
with the floor of the terrace. The solid stone 
from which the upper basin is constructed, 
weighed, in the rough, sixty tons. It is highly 
polished Westerly granite, and weighs about 
thirty tons. It is upward of six years since 
the actual work on this noble structure was 
begun. The Park Commissioners have done 
a wise thing in removing the trees, and boat- 
houses on the lake, which marred the general 
effect of the scene, as viewed from the upper 
end of the mall. 





Piterary Rotes, 


‘“ OUNT KOSTIA,” a translation from 

the French of Victor Cherbuliez, is 
Messrs. Holt & Williams’s last addition to 
their excellent “‘ Leisure Hour Serials’? — a 
collection that has given us during the last 
year perhaps more thoroughly charming and 
attractive foreign books than any other of its 
class. We owe to it many of the best works 
of Turgénieff, and an admirable selection of as 
good fiction from the pens of other authors. 
“Count Kostia” has a plot too strained and 
somewhat too violent to permit it to rank 
among the best of recent European novels ; 
yet it has great merits, and it is, above all, a 
most interesting book. One gains more from 
it in the way of pure entertainment than in 
any other; but in this it is true to its place 
among the stories meant to fill a leisure hour. 
Count Kostia himself is an eccentric character, 
but he is by no means an original conception. 
This misanthropic, conscience-tortured, wild- 
tempered being, is not at all new in fiction ; he 
is as common property for the novelists as is 
the strange old castle which he inhabits— 
“ Geierfels,” perched on the summit of a lofty 
crag, and full of extraordinary passages, and 
corridors with iron doors. The heroine—or 
hero—for the extraordinary person who forms 
a chief figure in the story is epicene through 
nearly its whole course—is equally well known 
to readers of romance; yet he or she is, on the 
whole, more bearable than the count. As for 
Gilbert Saville, he is the redeeming character 
in the book; and in his sunshine, philosophy, 
and discretion, we may find consolation for all 
his faults. Father Alexis is weil drawn ; but 
against Vladimir Paulitch we protest vehement- 
ly ; necessary as he is to the plot, the sketch 
of him does positive violence to the human 
reason. 


In Tom Hughes’s “‘ Memoir of a Brother,” 
noticed recently in these columns, there is a 
poem written by George Hughes, prompted by 
the Emperor Napoleon’s dispatch to the em- 
press about little Louis having passed through 
his baptism of fire, that is very notable. What 








recent effusion is so charged with a fierce and 
bitter scorn ? 


“ By! baby Bunting, 
Daddy's gone a hunting, 
Bath of human blood to win, 
To float his baby Bunting in. 
F By, baby Bunting. 


“ What means this hanting ? 
Listen ! baby Bunting— 
Wounds—that you may sleep at ease, 
Death—that you may reign in peace, 
Sweet baby Bunting. 
“ Yes, baby Bunting! 
Jolly fun is bunting! 
Jacques in front shall bleed and toil, 
You in safety gorge the spoil, 
Sweet baby Bunting. 
*Mount! baby Bunting, 
Ride to daddy’s hunting! 
On its quiet cocky horse, 
Two miles in the rear, of course. 
Precious baby Bunting. 
“ Ah, baby Bunting! 
Oftentimes a hunting, 
Eager riders get a spill— 
Let us hope your daddy will. 
Poor little Bunting! 
“ Perpend; my small friend, 
After all this hunting, 
When the train at last moves on, 
Daddy's gingerbread “ salon” 
May get a shunting. 
“ Poor baby Bunting! 
Curse on such a hunting ! 
Woe to him who bloods a child 
For ambitious visions wild! 
Poor baby Bunting!” 


Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in his new 
volume, ‘* The Intellectual Life,’ asserts, in 
his chapters on education, that many illusions 
exist as to the ease with which foreign lan- 
guage may be mastered. ‘ There is a popular 
idea,” he says, “that French is easy, that 
Italian is easy, that German is more difficult, 
yet by no means insuperably difficult. It is 
believed that when an Englishman has spent 
all the best years of his youth in attempting to 
learn Latin and Greek, he may acquire one or 
two modern languages with little effort during 
a brief residence on the Continent. It is cer- 
tainly true that we may learn any number of 
foreign languages so as to speak them badly, 
but it surely cannot be easy to speak them 
well. It may be inferred that this is not easy 
because the accomplishment isso rare. The 
inducements are common, the accomplishment 
is rare. Thousands of English people have 
very strong reasons for Jearning French, thou- 
sands of French people could improve their 
position by learning English ; but rare indeed 
are the men and women who know both lan- 
guages thoroughly. 

“The following propositions, based on 
much observation of a kind wholly unpreju- 
diced, and tested by a not inconsiderable ex- 
perience, will be found, I believe, unassail- 
able: 

1, Whenever a foreign language is per- 
fectly acquired, there are peculiar family con- 
ditions. The person has either married a 
person of the other nation, or is of mixed 
blood. 

“2. When a foreign language has been ac- 
quired (there are instances of this) in quite ab- 
solute perfection, there is almost always some 
loss in the native tongue. Either the native 
tongue is not spoken correctly, or it is not spo- 
ken with perfect ease. 

“3. A man sometimes speaks two lan- 
guages correctly, his father’s and his moth- 
er’s, or his own and his wife’s, but never 
three. 
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‘¢4, Children can speak several languages 
exactly like natives, but in succession, never 
simultaneously. They forget the first in ac- 
quiring the second, and so on. 

“5, A language cannot be learned by an 
adult without five years’ residence in the coun- 
try where it is spoken, and without habits of 
close observation a residence of twenty years 
is insufficient. f 

“This is not encouraging, but it is the 
truth. Happily, a knowledge which falls far 
short of mastery may be of much practical use 
in the common affairs of life, and may even 
afford some initiation into foreign literatures. 
I do not argue that, because perfection is de- 
nied of us by the circumstances of our lives or 
the necessities of our organization, we are 
therefore to abandon the study to every lan- 
guage, but the mother-tongue. It may be of 
use to us to know several languages imper- 
fectly, if only we confess the hopelessness of 
absolute attainment. That which is truly, 
and deeply, and seriously an injury to our in- 
tellectual life, is the foolishness of the too com- 
mon vanity which first deludes itself with 
childish expectations, and then tortures itself 
with late regret for failure which might have 
been easily foreseen.” 


The London Examiner, in reviewing Hep- 
worth Dixon’s “ History of Two Queens” 
—Catherine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn— 
converts some of Mr. Dixon’s passages into 
blank verse. “ Mr. Hepworth Dixon,” it 
says, “continues to write blank verse instead 
of prose; and if we arrange the passages we 
have to quote, without, of course, altering 
the words, in the metrical divisions into which 
they naturally fall, we shall be only more 
plainly exhibiting the poetical character of his 
writing. If Mr. Dixon’s ‘ Catherine of Ara- 
gon’ is not an epic, it is nothing. It opens 
with a full and florid description of the Moor- 
ish war and other occupations in which Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella—here called Fernando and 
Isabel—were engaged during the months pre- 
vious to the birth of Catherine ; and the infor- 
mation is Homeric in its completeness. Thus 
we are told that— 


* At thirty-three Fernando was a small, 

Brisk man, alive in every sense, alert, 

In every nerve. A chubby cheek, thick lip, 
Brown eyes and raven hair, were lighted by 

A cold metallic smile, like that 

Which shimmers on a well-worn front of bronze. 
His skin was tawny gold. Though he was squat 
In frame, his thews and joints were steeled, 

By frugal diet and by exercise 

In sport and war. A sleek and comely face 

Led many into deeming him a man 

Of careless mood, more likely to be hunting 
Lovely eyes than poring day and night 

Through plans for conquering rival kings 

And overturning native laws. Yet he 

Was one of those rare men who will not let 
Their right hand guess the purpose of their left.’ 


And Isabella is portrayed as 


*Tall in stature, full in bust, and fair 
In tint, with auburn ringlets, cold gray eyes, 
And cheeks on whick two full-blown roses burned. 
In figure, as in mind, she had a vast 
Reserve of strength. She knew the female arts ; 
Could broider, trifle with her lute, and speak 
Her native tongue with grace ; but she was not 
A queen of song, still less a queen of learning, 
As her scribes gave out.’ ” 


Mr. Morley, in his work on ‘ Rousseau,’’ 
describes this remarkable character in a few 
brilliant and vivid touches : 

“Tt was this deep internal vehemence 
which distinguished Rousseau all through 
his life from the commonplace type of so- 
cial revolter. A vagrant, sensuous tempera- 
ment, strangely combined with Genevese aus- 





terity; an ardent and fantastic im tion, 
incongruously shot with threads of firm rea- 
son; too little conscience and too much; a 
monstrous and diseased love of self, inter- 
twined with a sincere compassion and Keen in- 
terest for the great fellowship of his brothers ; 
a wild dreaming of dreams made to look like 
sanity by the close and specious connection 
between conclusions and poems, though 
the premises happened to have the fault of 
being profoundly unreal—this was the type of 
the youth who, toward the autumn of 1789, 
reached Annecy penniless and ragged, throw- 
ing himself once more on the charity of the 
patroness who had given him shelter eighteen 
months before. Few figures in the world at 
that time were less likely to conciliate the favor 
or excite the interest of an observer who had 
not studied the hidden convolutions of human 
character deeply enough to know that a boy of 
eighteen may be sly, sensual, restless, dreamy, 
and yet have it in him to say things one day 
which may help to plunge a world into confla- 
gration.”’ 

Elsewhere we find this eloquent and stirring 
passage : 

“It was because he had seen the wrongs 
of the poor, not from without but from within, 
not as a pitying spectator but as of their own 
company, that Rousseau brought by - and - by 
such fire to the attack upon the old order, and 
changed the blank practice of the elder phi- 
losophers into a deadly affair of ball and shell. 
The man who had been a servant, who had 
wanted bread, who knew the houses of the 
midnight street, who had slept in dens, who 
had been befriended by rough men and rough- 
er women, who saw the goodness of Lamy | 
under its coarsest outside, and who, above all, 
never tried to shut these things out from his 
memory, but ac¢éepted them as the most touch- 
ing, the most real, of all his experiences, might 
well be expected to penetrate to the root of the 
matter, and protest to the few who usurp lit- 
erature and policy with their ideas, aspirations, 
interests, that it is not they but the many 
whose existence stirs the heart and fills the 
eyes with the great prime elements of the hu- 
man lot.’? 


** Antiquities of the Southern Indians, prin- 
cipally of the Georgia Tribes,” by Charles C. 
Jones, Jr., is a work of leading interest to 
archeologists. ‘* Our object,’ says the author, 
in his preface, ‘‘ has been, from the earliest and 
most authentic sources of information at com- 
mand, to convey a correct impression of the 
location, characteristics, form of government, 
social relations, manufactures, domestic econo- 
my, diversions, and customs of the Southern 
Indians, at the time of primeval contact be- 
tween them and the Europeans. This intro- 
ductory part of the work is followed by an ex- 
amination of tumuli, earthworks, and various 
relics obtained from burial-grounds, gathered 
amid refuse-piles, found in ancient graves, and 
picked up in cultivated fields, and on the sites 
of old villages and fishing-resorts.” The 
volume is profusely illustrated with plans of 
mounds and tumuli, cuts of spear-heads, flint 
implements, stone axes, chisels, hoes, spades, 
mortars, pestles, etc., and numerous other rel- 
ies, the originals of many of which are in the 
author’s possession. Thé objects selected for 
illustration are designed to convey a suitable 
idea of prevailing types, not abnormal forms, 
no single illustration having ever appeared 
elsewhere. For the genuineness of the relics 
and the accuracy of the drawings, the author 
stands personally pledged. This volume may 
claim, we think, to rank with Mr. Evans’s val- 
uable work upon the ‘Stone Implements of 
Great Britain.” (D. Appleton & Co., publish- 
ers, New York.) 


That marvellously picturesque and roman- 
tic episode in American history—the march of 
De Soto in search of the Mississippi—which, 
notwithstanding its wonders and its brilliant 
succession of strange and stirring incidents, 





has been neglected by our poets and our 
novelists, and found but one historian, Mr. 
Theodore Irving—has been selected by Mr. 
John 8. C. Abbott for the subject of his third 
volume in his new series devoted to “* Ameri- 
can Pioneers and Patriots.”” Mr. Abbott draws 
his material mainly from Mr. Irving’s volume, 
a fact which he acknowledges, but has compiled 
his volume in a style well calculated to secure 
the attention of young readers. 


The Rev. Charles Kingsley is preparing, we 
are told, for publication, some Prose Idyls, in 
which he will discourse as pleasantly about 
winter-gardens and chalk-stream studies as he 
did last year about ‘ Town Geology.” 


Miss Yonge will follow the ‘“* Middlemarch” 
example, and publish a new novel, “ The Pil- 
lars of the House,” in four monthly volumes. 
The work will probably appear in this country 
complete in one volume, 


A cheap issue of Richardson’s novels, “Sir 
Charles Grandison,” “ Pamela,’’ and “ Claris- 
sa Harlowe,’”’ is announced in London, We 
should doubt whether they would find readers. 





Scientific Hotes. 





HERE is little doubt but that coal-miners 
have added to the risks of their sufficient- 
ly dangerous calling by a careless disregard of 
the simplest precautions. It was to little pur- 
pose that science furnished them with a sim- 
ply-constructed safety-lamp, so long as they 
would remove the flame from its protecting 
armor of gauze in order that they might “ pick 
the wick” or light their pipes. Yet so fre- 
quently was this done that an English inventor 
has proposed, and lately patented, an improved 
self-extinguishing safety-lamp. From a recent 
description of this invention we learn that the 
lower part of the lamp containing the reservoir 
of oil is furnished with a locking-bolt, which 
bears against some rachet-teeth fixed to the 
base of the upper portion, or cage of wire 
gauze. While the lamp is being screwed into 
its cage the bolt runs readily over these teeth, 
but when these two parts are screwed together 
it is impossible to unscrew them until this bolt 
has been withdrawn. This is effected by turn- 
ing a milled-head attached to the unlocking- 
screw at the base of the lamp, but the very act 
of turning this screw causes the wick to be so 
depressed in the socket that before the lamp 
can be withdrawn from the shield of gauze the 
flame is extinguished. It is evident that a con- 
trivance like this will avail where the purpose 
of withdrawing the flame was to trim the wick; 
but if the miner’s love of his pipe is so strong 
as to incur such risks in lighting it, it is evi- 
dent that a rigid search of the person for 
matches or other combustibles must also be 
made before each descent. 


The following report from the Country Gen- 
tleman will be of interest to agriculturists, and 
may also prove of practical value as an argu- 
ment in favor of the rotation of crops and the 
use of such vegetable fertilizers as straw, leaves 
corn-stalks, ete. The report alluded to shows 
the amount of potash contained in one thou- 
sand pounds of ashes obtained from the burn- 
ing of different kinds of wood: Pine, one- 
half pound; maple, four pounds ; wheat-straw, 
four pounds; corn-stalks, seventeen pounds; 
oak-leaves, twenty-four pounds, ete. Although 
no mention is made of tobacco, it is well known 
that the leaves of this plant contain large 
amounts of potash, that being one of the main 
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reasons why the crop so soon exhausts the soil 
upon which it is grown. It is with a view of 
meeting this demand that certain manufacturers 
of fertilizers have proposed to introduce into 
their compounds a given proportion of the de- 
sired salt. So important a constituent is this 
regarded that a Rhode-Island manufacturer, 
Mr. George F. Wilson, prepares a distinct ar- 
ticle, known as “* Wilson’s Tobacco-Grower,”’ 
which, as we can testify by personal observa- 
tion, is prepared expressly to meet this want. 
The success attending the application of proper 
fertilizers has been so marked that the farmer 
who neglects to feed his crops with the food 
they need—phosphates, potash, etc.—is deserv- 
ing of little pity if, at the time of harvesting, 
his returns fall behind those of his more sensi- 
ble and intelligent neighbor. 


There is no more interesting phenomenon 
than that known as color-blindness. Two men 
looking at the same object, and each possessed 
of what he believes to be healthy visual organs, 
report the color different, and yet, as in the 
ease of the chameleon, of which our school- 
books told us, there remained no way of decid- 
ing the question until a referee was called in. 
As an aid toward settling all such disputes, we 
learn that there has lately been invented, in 
Germany, an instrument for testing color-bliad- 
ness, which is of so simple a corstruction that 
any doubtful observer may settle the question 
once for all. This instrument, as described in 
the Quarterly Journal of Science, consists of a 
rotating apparatus, which moves a disk, whose 
centre is a circle one half black and the other 
white ; outside of this is a ring half red and 
half green: then andther ring of violet and 
red; then the outside ring of violet and green. 
When rapidly rotated the centre appears to be 
colored gray—that is, black and white mixed. 
To a green-blind person the middle ring will 
appear gray, that being a result to him of a 
mixture of violet and red. The outer ring will 
appear gray to a red-blind person, and the in- 
ner one gray to one who is violet-blind. 


The long-received and familiar theory that 
the temperature of northern continents is modi- 
fied by that of the sea-currents which pass near 
them is receiving the reasonable opposition 
which it seems to deserve. Amang the most 
forcible of these opposing views is that ad- 
vanced and supported by Professor Wheildon, 
that the modifying currents exist in the air, 
not the sea; and one of the most effective of 
the arguments advanced in its support is, that 
the accounts of arctic voyagers show sudden 
rises of temperature when nothing but an un- 
limited extent of ice is near, while the tem- 
perature of the nearest open water was near- 
ly that of freezing. The theory of Professor 
Wheildon, as briefly stated, is that open water, 
melting ice, rain after snow, and other phenom- 
ena in arctic regions are not caused by winds 
warmed by an open sea, but by circulation of 
air in which warm winds descend from upper 
atmospheres, which winds are heated at the 
equator, and, following the known laws of at- 
mospherie circulation, reach the poles. Al- 
though this theory threatens to deprive the 
Gulf Stream of one of its most worthy fune- 
tions—that of keeping England warm—it is so 
far in accordance with probability that it mer- 
its discussion if not acceptance. 


In a former note we directed attention to 
the important discovery of Mr. Willoughby 
Smith’s—that the resistance of the metal se- 
lenium to the electric current was effected by 
the light-rays to which it was exposed. A sec- 
ond announcement of kindred character is that 
made by M. Benoit, regarding the effects of 
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heat in modifying the initial resistance of cer- 
tain well-known metals. M. Benoit, it is 
stated, has found the initial resistance in steel 
and iron to be doubled at 170°; in silver, cop- 
per, and gold, at 255° ; in platinum, at 455°. In 
alloys the increase is generally more feeble ; in 
standard alloy, for example, the resistance is 
increased at 860° by only 0.3 of the value at 
zero. Though the full significance of these re- 
sults may not yet appear, the prediction is ven- 
tured that the data thus obtained will soon be 
made to render eminent service in solving that 
now grandest but most subtle of all physical 
problems, the true character, origin, and func- 
tions of electricity or electric force. 


The editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, England, in a flattering notice of 
our Signal-Service reports, takes occasion to 
remind the home government that “‘ they do 
these things better abroad.’’ After referring 
to the tri-daily reports, with their accompany- 
ing maps, which are now an established feat- 
ure of our daily journals and bulletins, the 
writer adds: ‘‘ Upgn the immense importance 
of such numerous details it is impossible to be 
too emphatic. . . . We know that great prog- 
ress has been made in our own meteorological 
department, but still we are very far from the 
advanced ground of our American consins, 


| who will quickly bear off the palm in this re- 


spect, if it be not already gone,”’ 


ATOMS. 


The grand prize of twelve thousand franes, 
for the most useful French industry, has been 
awarded to M. Pasteur for the improvements 
he has introduced into the manufactures of 
silk, wine, vinegar, and beer.——Among the in- 
teresting objects of the Brighton aquarium are 
two porpoises ; these are contained in a large 
tank one hundred feet long, having a capacity 
of one hundred and ten thousand galions; the 
chief food of the porpoises is smelts and small 
whitings.——M. Jamin lately exhibited before 
the French Academy a magnet capable of car- 
rying upward of twenty-two times its own 
weight. Hitherto the maximum carrying pow- 
er of artificial magnets has been but four or 
five times their own weight.——Commendatore 
Negri Christoforo, whose efforts in behalf 
of an Italian exploring expedition we have 
already noticed, has been honored by the title 
of life president of the Italian Geographical 
The discovery of a new volcano 
near the town of Morlege, on the gulf of Cali- 
fornia, is announced. Within+san area of six 
hundred feet there are twenty vent-holes from 
which smoke is emitted.——A Philadelphia 
manufacturer lately turned out a given amount 
of paper from a piece of wood which, on the 
morning of the day the paper was made, was 
growing timber. The discovery of exten- 
sive borax deposits in Kern County, Califor- 
nia, is announced. The points of watch- 
maker’s drills and other small implements may 











be tempered by thrusting them, while heated | 





to a white heat, into hard sealing-wax. It 
is estimated that not less than half a million 
dollars’ worth of gold and silver is annually 
consumed by photographers alone. In the 
town of Leominster, Massachusetts, over twelve 
thousand combs per day are manufactured. In 
the manufacture of these combs and horn-jew- 
elry more than three thousand hands are em- 
ployed. The establishment of this important 
industry dates back over eighty years. The 
mining and metallurgical industries of Rus- 
sia employ 263,383 persons ; and yet the Rus- 
sian railways are largely dependent upon loco- 
motives of American or foreign manufacture. 
—tThe loss of weight in a leg of mutton in 














cooking has been determined by actual ex- 
periment to be as follows: Before roasting the 
weight was nine pounds and ten ounces; after 
roasting, six pounds and twelve ounces ; weight 
of cooked meat, four pounds and thirteen 
ounces; weight of bone, one pound and fifteen 
ounces; of gravy, ten ounces.——It has been 
suggested that when trees are transplanted 
they will grow more vigorously when placed 
in the same position with reference to the 
points of the compass as before transplanting. 
— According toe Sir John Herschel, a ray of 
light from the extreme red portion of the spec- 
trum numbers thirty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred and forty undulations to the inch, and 
four hundred and fifty-eight trillions to the sec- 
ond. The extreme violet ray, as emanating 
from the opposite end of the spectrum, travels 
at the rate of seven hundred and twenty-seven 
trillion undulations to the second, or fifty-nine 
thousand seven hundred and fifty to the inch. 
——A microscopic examination of the rare Rus- 
sian mineral, xanthophyllite, in which it was 
announced that minute diamonds were em- 
bedded, proves that the so-called crystals of 
diamond are merely angular cavities, destitute 
of the veriest trace of diamond, or any other 
mineral substafice. The mistake arose from 
the fact that the cavities suggested the well- 
known forms in which diamonds are known to 
erystallize.——A series of experimental tests 
lately concluded by the Austrian Government, 
would seem to prove that steel shells are vastly 
superior to those of chilled iron, where the op- 
Rosing object is an iron or steel plate. 





Home and Foreign Rotes. 
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OUIS PHILIPPE is credited with saying 
that one man in a thousand could make 
an average prime-minister, but that not one 
in ten thousand could preside over a French 
Assembly; and this is borne out by the facts; 
for, of the two-and-twenty gentlemen who 
have held the speakership since 1789, three 
only have left their mark. The first, M. Bois- 
sy d’ Anglas, was a feeble man, who wore blue- 
striped stockings, and carried an unloaded pis- 
tol in his pocket. When the debates grew 
stormy—which happened every,day—he would 
scream distractedly, ‘‘ Whatam I todo? I en- 
treat you to respect your president. Pray 
consider, citizens, that moderation is the charm 
of language.”’ One single act of firmness im- 
mortalized him. The Assembly having been 
invaded by a mob, the representative Férand 
was killed, and his bleeding head, stuck ona 
ike, was thrust into the president’s face. 
oissy @’ Anglas naively avowed afterward that, 
had he known the door behind him was ajar, he 
would have bolted through it; but this door 
was generally locked, so, fancying escape im- 
possible, he rose and uncovered himself before 
the head. The acv was so gravely performed 
that it overawed the pape? § and Boissy 
d’ Anglas, treated from that day forth with a 
respect to which he was unaccustomed, waxed 
frequently bold and even personal. One day, 
seeing Barrére scale the tribune in front of the 
old and infirm Durrien, whose turn it was to 
speak, he shouted to him to stand down. 
“And what if I don’t?” yelled Barrére. 
“You have given so few proofs of personal 
courage in the course of your career that your 
refusal would surprise me,”’ answered d’An- 
glas, coolly, and Barrére, who was no lion, 
slunk away amid general laughter. 


A London journal which “ honors the pluck 
of Yankeedom”’ because we insisted upon sec- 
ing the play of ‘*Uncle Sam,” which the 
French Government suppressed through fear 
of its wounding our susceptibilities, describes 
Uncle Sam witnessing the performance in the 
following style: ‘He rocks contentedly in a 
back box, whittling the erm of his rocking- 
chair as he oscillates—chewing the sweet and 
bitter cud of his quid the pe see | 
good humoredly in his sleeve at the Frene 
wit poked at him in the dialogue, and expecto- 
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rating between the chuckles. . 
adds, “that is a Happy Land, where the lotos- 
eating, or rather the baccy-chewing natives can 
find amusement in watching the vagaries of 
Wicked World, even when the latter is most 
derisive of themselves. Martin Chuzzlewit, in 
spite of, nay, probably because of Jefferson 
Brick, Zephaniah Scadder, Mrs. Hominy, Gen- 
eral Choke, Putman Smiff, Lafayette Kettle, 
and all the rest of them, sells well, is read 
largely, and is laughed over consumedly by 
the free (and easy) citizens of the United 
States, who can take a joke—and enjoy it!” 


he unfortunate results of recklessly cut- 
ting down trees—a practice in which Ameri- 
cans are supposed to be peculiarly sinful—are 
well illustrated by the island of Santa Cruz, in 
the West Indies. Twenty years ago this island 
is said to have been a garden of freshness, 
beauty, and fertility; it was covered with 
woods, trees were everywhere abundant, and 
rains profuse and frequent. The recent visit 
of a gentleman who had known the island in 
its palmier days revealed a lamentable change. 
The forests had been cut down, rainfalls had 
ceased, and the process of desiccation begin- 
pm | at one end of the island, had advanced 
gradually and irresistibly upon the land until, 
for seven miles, it had become as dry and bar- 
ren as the sea-shore. Houses and plantations 
had been abandoned, and the advancing deso- 
lation was watched by the people, wholly un- 
able to prevent it, but knowing almost to a cer- 
tainty that the time must come when their own 
habitations, their gardens and fresh fields, will 
form a part of the general waste. The whole 
island, in fact, seems doomed to become a des- 
ert, and its fate should be a warning to us, and 
arrest in time the shocking waste which is go- 
ing on in the forest-region around the great 
lakes of the Northwest, and wherever our lum- 
bermen are at work. ‘ 


“The sensation of the hour in European 
journalism,” says the London J?/ustrated Re- 
view, ** is the terrible Descamisados—that is, the 
Shirtless, a Spanish equivalent -for the Gallic 
breechless of nearly a hundred years ago; the 
shameless Sans-culottes, out of which came the 
ribaldry of the Pere Duchesne ; the song of the 

Ya ira, and the dance of the Carmagnole. 

appily, the first number issued (on the 30th 
March) was the last. Its avowed aim was 
enumerated in these pregnant words: ‘ Our fer- 
vent desire is poor shoskate, and complete 
levelling ’"—meaning, of course, not what poor 
Lord Mayo expressed by the phrase ‘ levelling 
up,’ but, on the contrary, levelling down to 
the nethermost abyss. In proof of this, listen 
to the words inscribed upon the banner of the 
Descamisados ; ‘ Anarchy is our only formula. 
Every thing for everybody, from government 
to women. The black flag is hoisted. War 
against families — war against property — war 
against God!’ ”’ 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon has come forward as 
a rival of Froude in rehabilitating Henry VIII. 
In his ** History of Two Queens,”’ he gives the 
following summary of the reasons which im- 
pelled Henry to marry Catherine of Aragon 
against his will and conscience: ‘‘1. The king 
must either marry Catherine or prepare for 
war with Spain. 2 The king must either 
marry Catherine or prepare for trouble in his 
Irish lands and in his border shires. 3. The 
king must either marry Catherine or prepare 
to fight a new pretender in the person of Rich- 
ard de la Pole. 4. The king must either mar- 
ry Catherine or endure to see his sister’s mar- 
riage with Don Carlos set aside. 5. The king 
must either marry Catherine or offend the pon- 
tiff and the Roman court. 6. The king must 
either marry Catherine or appear to set his 
personal reading of the law above a judgment 
of the universal Church.” 


The Saturday Review, in its notice of “* Ke- 
nelm Chillingly,” says the readers of Lord 
Lytton’s novels are familiar with his odd mix- 
ture of really shrewd and able writing with the 
flimsiest sentimental philosophy. Those who 
believe in his claims to real genius will prob- 
ably consider ‘“‘ Kenelm Chillingly” as a fair 
specimen of his powers, and, perhaps, im- 
— by comparative freedom from some of 

is earlier extravagances. Others will see in 
it one more proof that careful workmanship 
and real talent cannot supply the place of higher 
qualities. 


. . Surely,” it, 





The latest bon-mot of M. Thiers is at the 
expense of Prince Napoleon. The Bonapart- 
ists made a great outcry over the fact that the 
Princess Clotilde (wife of Prince Napoleon), 
whom everybody admires, was expelled along 
with him. M. Thiers warmly denied having 
had any idea of expelling the princess. “I 
was informed,” he said, * that Prine Napo- 
leon was travelling with a lady; of course it 
never occurred to me to suppose that the lady 
could be the Princess Clotilde.’? Some reve- 
lations made a very few days before, in con- 
nection with the establishment of the notorious 
Cora Pearl, gave a peculiar point to this little 
touch. 


A steamer, intended for the Channel ser- 
vice, is building in England, having six keels 
laced at equal distances on her flat bottom, 
ner sides being perpendicular, without any 
curvature. As it will be of light draught, 
the keels only two feet deep, and rolling un- 
der such circumstances being impossible, it 
is believed that sea-sickness will be entirely 
obviated, and one between France and 
England can dispense with the bowls which 
the obliging attendant is now in the habit of 
placing in their laps. 


A new street-car, propelled by steam, has 
been successfully tested ingLondon. The car 
does not greatly differ from the ordinary one 
now in use, except that the end-platforms are 
two and a half feet longer. The machinery is 
placed in the centre of the car, causing a break 
of about three feet in the seats, but leaving a 
clear passuge-way; and the driver and con- 
ductor occupy the different platforms, as at 
present. The most important feature of the 
new invention, however, is that the noise‘of 
the steam-jet is so subdued, and the amount 
of the steam itself is so far reduced, as to “‘ cause 
both to fall considerably short of a nuisance.” 


Readers of those delightful books, ‘* Lake- 
ville”? and “*A Summer Romance,’”’ will be 
glad to hear that Miss Mary Healy has been in- 
vited by the Princess of Wallachia to pass the 
summer in that romantic region which is al- 
most unknown to tourists, and has scarcely 
found its way into the world of literature. Her 
father, Mr. George Healy, is painting the por- 
traits of the royal family, and, while he paints, 
Miss Healy will take notes of the court, the 
people, and the country, which we shall some- 
time, doubtless, have the pleasure of seeing in 
print. ; . 


Herbert Spencer considers the codperation 
experiment, Judged by its results, a failure, 
though he is afirm believer in its ultimate suc- 
cess. He thinks that the laboring-class do not 
at present show that spirit of fairness and 
sense of justice which are its necessary basis ; 
and that their treatment of their own fellows 
in their labor organizations shows clearly what 
a very poor article ‘“* working-man morality,” 
like all class morality, really is. 


Here is a saying of Leigh Hunt’s, which we 
commend to those who have not become de- 
moralized by “false fronts”? and chignons: 
“ Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting 
of our materials, and survives us like love. It 
is so light, so gentle, so escaping from the idea 
of death, that with a lock of hair belonging to 
a child or friend we may almost look up to 
heaven, and compare notes with the angelic 
nature—may almost say, ‘I have a piece of 
thee here not unworthy of thy being now.’ ” 


Twenty-four books were published in Japan 
last year, of which nearly al! were translations. 
With one exception, they relate to what were 
till lately foreign subjects. Seven were trans- 
lations of foreign elementary works on chem- 
istry and physics, four on geography, two on 
American history, and three on civil law. One 

ives the Japanese text of all the treaties of 
» ted with foreign countries; another a full 
list of Japanese officers above a certain grade; 
and a third is on ‘*The Principles of Free- 
dom.” 


Miss Thackeray in her charming novel, 
“Old Kensington,” draws a brief parallel be- 
tween Paris and London. “ Paris,” she says, 
*¢ comes with a cheerful flash of light, a sudden 
multitudinous chorus. The paved streets rat- 
tle, the voices chatter, the note is not so deep 
as the hollow London echo that we all know, 
that slow chord of a great city.’’ 


- victory at Vera, in Navarre. 





The 17th of next June is the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of the Mississippi 
River by Marquette and Joliet, and prepara- 
tions are making for the erection of a memorial 
which shall preserve their fame to the latest 
times. 


The Nebraska Indians are allowed to ride 
free on all the trains they can jump on while 
the latter are in motion. The tribe is being 
reduced very rapidly ! 


Mr. Smith, the explorer engaged by the 
Daily Telegraph, is meeting with success in 
Syria, and has already made some important 
discoveries. 


The German Admiralty has determined that 
henceforth all the ship-building for the German 
Navy shall be done in that country. 


Lord Lytton is said to have left another 
novel besides ‘*‘ Kenelm Chillingly ” and “‘ The 
Parisians.” 





The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





PRIL 26.—Dispatch from Madrid that on 
the 23d instant eleven battalions of vol- 
unteers revolted, killing four persons and 
wounding several; General Contreras fired on 
but he escapes. Volunteers invaded the Hall 
of Congress, and the Permanent Committee 
fled for safety. Lieutenant-General Socias 
appointed Captain-General of Madrid. 

Fourteen Dutch steam naval vessels ordered 
to Sumatra for service in the war against the 
Atcheens. 

F. L. Taintor, cashier of the Atlantic Bank 
of New York, acknowledges himself a de- 
faulter to the amount of four hundred thousand 
dollars ; is indicted, and the bank closed in 
consequence of the frauds. 

Seven persons burned to death at a fire at a 
depot of the Lake Shore Railroad. 

Captain Thomas arid sixty-nine men, recon- 
noitring in the Lava Beds, are ambusecaded 
by the Modocs. Captain Thomas, Lieutenants 
| han and Wright, and eighteen privates killed, 
eighteen wounded, and six missing. Lieu- 
tenant Harris wounded, Lieutenant Cranston 
missing, believed to be killed. 

Intelligence that General Van Buren and 
his assistant commissioners to the Vienna In- 
ternational Exposition were suspended for al- 
leged irregularities, and new commissioners 
appointed. 


Aprit 27.—The Carlists reported defeated 
in several engagements. Dispatch that Gen- 
eral Riquelme at Cuba had been ordered back 
to Spain. 

eath, at Washington, of Commodore John 
H. Aulick, of the United States Navy. 


Aprit 2%&—Death at Governor’s Island, N. 
Y., of Brevet Brigadier-General Madison Mills, 
surgeon in the United States Army. 

Five persons buried in the ruins of a burn- 
ing house at Iowa City, la.; one man killed, 
two wortally injured. 

Dispatch that ultras in Madrid were hunt- 
ing down members of the Permanent Commis- 
sion, and clamoring for the establishment of 
the Commune Directory. Sefiors Becerra and 
Figuerola arrested. Intelligence that Captain- 
General Velarde had ordered the inhabitants 
of country districts invaded by the Carlists, 
to the cities. 


Aprit 29.—Death of William Charles Mac- 
ready, celebrated English actor, Death, at 
Washington, of William Sharkey, ex-Governor 
of Mississippi. 

John Morrison, of Morrisania, N. Y., mur- 
dered by Lawrence Earkhardt. 


Aprit 20.—Report of an important Carlist 
Saballs block- 
ades the city of Vich. Marshal Serrano and 
Sefior Sagasta reported fled from Spain. 

Intelligence of a land-slide at the Rio Ja- 
neiro navy-yard on 27th instant, killing twenty 
employés and injuring fifty. Advices of the 
wreck of the French steamship Gambia on the 
Brazilian coast ; passengers saved. 

Death, at Washington, of the Hon. James 
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Brooks, Congressman, and founder of the New 
York Express. 

Death, in New York, of John R. Thompson, 
of Richmond, Va., literary editor New-York 
Evening Post, formerly editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger. 

May 1.—The International Exposition for- 
mally opened at Vienna. The American de- 
partment closed. 

The bill controlling the clergy passes the 
Prussian Diet. 





Carlist refugees in Portugal ordered to leave, 
and not to enter France. Sefior Acosta, Min- 
ister of War at Madrid, resigns, and General 
Nouvillas is appointed. 

General Portilla assumes command of the 
Eastern Department of Cuba, and General Fa- 
jardo of the Western. 

The Italian ministry resign in consequence 
of an appropriation, by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, of four hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for an arsenal at Taranto. 

Advices of a conflict between monks at 





Bethlehem in Palestine; five Latin monks 
wounded and six Greeks. Death of Cardinal 
Alexis Billiet, Archbishop of Chamberry, 
Death, at St. Louis, of Commodore W. Smith, 
of the United States Navy. 


May 2.—Report of the defeat of Don Al- 
fonso’s Carlist band in Lerida. 

Dispatch that the Dutch troops had with- 
drawn from Atcheen. 

Intelligence of the death of Surveyor-Gen- 
eral Beach, of Washington Territory. 








THE 


EMMA CASTLE 


IN THE ARDENNES —See Page 662. 





. + ‘Miss Emily Faithfull says that the great 
English watchmaker, Bennett, of Cheapside (late-Sher- 
iff of London), has for years urged on public platforms 
the employment of women as watchmakers, but he has 
never ventured to take a practical step toward breaking 
down the barriers which exclude his countrywomen 
from this desirable occupation. Year after year he 
has sent thousands of pounds to Switzerland for work 
which he might have obtained from suffe,ing English- 
women, had he cared to put his convictions to the test. 
In the course of Miss Faithfull’s inquiries respecting 
American industries, she has therefore been peculiarly 
interested in the development of the watchmaking 
trade in its relation to women, and speaks in the high- 
est terms of the way in which the National Watch 
Company Factory at Elgin is conducted. Three hun- 
dred women and girls are employed in it, tending the 
machines for cutting pinions, screws, and wheels, mak- 
ing hair-springs, setting jewels, etc., etc. A well- 
known supporter of women’s rights told her not long 








since that she bought a watch at Geneva four years be- 
fore her little girl was old enough to wear it, because 
she ‘thought the opportunity too goed to be lost.’ | 
Miss Faithfull thinks that American ladies should not | 


lose the opportunity of giving a national product a 
well-deserved support, especially as the ‘ Lady Elgin 
Watches’ are such charming and perfect little time- 
keepers.” —F rom the Golden Age. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. VAN Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 


TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive.— 
Jay Cooxe & Co. 

FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Miss 
H. W. Terry, Wading River, N. Y., has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine almost con- 
stantly for five years, on all kinds of family sewing, 
and broken but one needle. See the new Improvements 
and Woods's Lock-Stitch Ripper. 














APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended a 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
Published in two 


countries. Sixth edition, for 1873. 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo- 
rocco, gilt. Price, $6.50. 
D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 





WESTERN TRAVEL.  Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers; 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes ; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, 
New York 








